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LIFTING MARGOT IN HIS ARMS 4S THOUGH SHB WERE A CHILD, EDWARD PLACRD HER BEAIDE H&E. FATHER. 


MARGOTS NATURAL ENEMY. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER I. 
“T am quite certain I shall hate him,” said 
Margot St. Patrick, with conviction ; “I think I 


could have borne it better if he had been an 
aristocrat, but that a merchant, the son of a mer- 
chant, should ever call Castle Patrick his, is sacri- 
lege and sin. He is sure to be vulgar and 
illiterate ; we cannot possibly know him.’ 

Her sister Desima, her seuior by six years, 
looked up with a smile. 

“ Perhaps he will not care to know us, Margot ; 
we shall be almost as beggars at his gates, And 
because Mr, Ripon’s money has been made through 
trade it does not follow that he must be vulgar.” 

“There you go,” cried Margot, rest- 
lessly to and fro, “ taking up cudgels in this man’s 
defeuce, ‘I consider him our natural enemy.” 

“Just because he has purchased what we 
offered for sale, isn’t that rather illogical } Margot 


dear, no one felt the from our old home 
more than I did; but we had not sufficient 
means to keep it up. It was going to ruin, and 
we did not know which way to look for money. 
Now by the gale of Castle Patrick, father need 
no more be h by pecuniary matters ; he 
has enough and to spare, beside the comfortable 
conviction that after his death we shall -not be 


house ia our own, and quite large enough for our 
needs. I daresay occasionally Mr. Ripon will 
allow us to walk in his grounds. 

“ Allow!” brokein Margot, vehemently, “ that 
is where the boot pinches most. No longer to be 
free to come and go at will ; to be compelled to 
ask a favour of that man! Never, I could not 
stoop te doit. Do you suppose he will expect us 
to drop him arustit curtsey—like this!” making 
a huge “cheese” ofgher dress. ‘You know he 
will consider us as wild Irish girls, we who trace 
our descent unblemished back to the time of Si, 
Patrick himself ; and ib would probably puzzle 
him to say who was his grandfather.” 

“ Margot! Margot! you are talking utter non- 
sense, and worrving yourself for nothing at all. 
Wait until Mr, Ripen arrives; I prophecy you 








left without provision. Then, after all, this | 





will be favourably impressed, and it ia very un- 
fair to jump toconclusions, Now put om your 
hat and have a good run, you will return ali the 
better for it,” 

“You treat me like a child, but oh! Decima, 
if you knew how bitterly I feel this, how nearly 
my heart is broken~——” her lip quivered, and as 
though afraid of utterly collapsing she rushed 
from the room, leaving Decims to say,— 

“Poor child! poor child! it is hard for her ; 
pe in time she will learn to bear ib bravely and 
well, 

Meanwhile, Margot was hurrying through the 
garden towarda the open ground beyond ; to reach 
it she must climbs five-barred gate, and on this 
gate was seated a young man of rather handsome 
appearance, 

“ Here you are at last, Margot,” he exclaimed 
in ® tone of delight. “I have been waiting more 
than an hovr in the hope of seeing you.” 

“Why did you not come up to the house, 
Dion?” she demanded, with a touch of bitter- 
ness in hesrtone. “Isn't it pretentious enough 
to please you ?” 

“Look here, little girl, you are not going to 
take that tone with me, Why, nobody cares a 
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cent whether you are 
Castlé Patrick, or Margot 
Dower House.” 

* Perhaps you had better speak only for your 
self,” she retorted iu a mollified tone, “some of 
our friends bave excused themselves froin visiting 
mn the plea that they feared we were not yet 
setbied.’ 

She was standing by the gate, her hands 
reating upon the topmost bar, making as fair a 
picture as ever gladdened a young man’s heart, 

Perhaps she knew this; for Margot waa not 
wont todepreciate herself, indeed she took an 
honest, innocent delight in her own beavty. 

Imagine to yourself @ girl of eighteen, rather 
short than tall, of slender, supole figure, clad 
just sow in a blue cotton frock, cut just low 
enough to give a glimpse of a white throat, 
which supported a dainty blonde head, and exqui- 
site wild-rose face, 

The biack-lashed eyes were grey, well-opene: 
and dewy as a child’s. The nose wag just sufiici 
ently “ tip-tilted”” to give an aix of piquancy to 
the other features, chief amongst which was the 
small, eensitive, spirited mouth, 

To Dion Fitzgerald she was the incarnation of 
womanly loveliness, only he did not venture to 
say this, for Margot had a way of laughing at 
him wheo he grew ever so little amorous, which 
was not flattering to his vanity. 

Now with a bewildering glance at him from 
beneath those long curled lashes she said,--- 

“ You know, Dion, that father and Decima have 
& way of treating meas a child which is positively 
shameful, when one remembers I am eighteen— 
why are you laughing !—well, if 1 had guessed 
the old place was to be sold I would never have 
let it come to pass,” 

“IT don’t see how you could prevent it,” 
marked Dion bluntly, 

‘| Neither do I just now,” frankly; “ but I should 
have found out a way; I would have. dixcoyered 
how to make or earu money.” hh 

“You might have, gone sbdat fhe tountiry 
selling matches,” he remarked geflectively, “or 
a3 you have the gift of song, amd daa play jhe 
harp with no mean skill, you might have’ donned 
your best clothes and ornaments, after the style 
of the lady of whom it is eaid, ‘ Rich and fara wer 
the gema she wore,’ and entertained’ the cfowds 
at fedste and fairs, it might have ‘proved Pucras 
tive in your case | 

“Dion | You sre a mean wreteh to laugh at 
me in sudh a fashion, I wonder how: you would 
like to. see a stcanger ruling in your home, calling 
your househuld gods his,” 

‘* Never had any ; 4s lougas I have a comfort- 
able chair or bed, plenty .te eat, ditto to: drink, 
anda little ready money EP aim imore than’ oon- 
tent. 

You Goth! But Dion, have you heard any- 
thing about this nouveau riche; anything new | 
mean, I hope he is too vulgar for anyone t 
she looked so vicious as she spoke th 
he laughed outright. 

“You are doomed to disappointment then, 
Marge Mr. Edward Ripon is said to be-a man 
of culture, no 
actor, and a poet of some merit, 
not) hopelessly vulgar as to birth. 
they are twerchants, are of a good 


ot St. Patrick, of 
t. Patrick, of the 


tivate ’ 


urther he 
The Ripons if 








Edward Ripon’s mother was Lady) Alexandra | 
Cornell.” 

‘Oh !” ejaculated Margot, ‘‘ of course he will 
presume upon that, When is he coming to Baily- 
morna /” 

‘Can't say for certain ; but cartloads of furni 
ture have been arriving for days; the place is 
pretty well in order, and Ripon may arrive at | 
any moment. Margot, you must not think I do 
not feel deepest sympathy with you; but-reai 








your father and Decima have acted for the be 
and no doubt vou will find Ripon a. capital 
neighbour, He is 
omfortable to get on with-—-oh | I say, don’t d 
ory really.” 
“T am not crying,” mendaciously, “I never 
t but you are so horrid and unsym 
you don’t care a bit-~-and—and—] 
thought you would rail with me 
beastly Englishman,” 
‘So I will if it comforts you; but, 








Margot, | 


mean artist, a capital amateur | 


ld stock, and | 


probably middle-aged and | 


+7 hic | 
against— tris | 





ard afraid it won’t. I say, ien’t it wisest to make 
the best of everything ?” 

She glanced archly then at him, through her 
still wet lashes, 
| \ Perhaps; I might even coax Mr,, Ripon into 
| marrying me, seeiog he is ‘ middle-aged *» and 
| comfortable to get on with.’ I must give the 
| matter serious thought. Good-byey~ Dion; but 
| he, leaping up from his seat, pursued her, 
Sas Margot, you haven’t any right to talk like 

that to me; you know very well that——” 

| You are bound for Dublio, and are likely to 
| miss..your train, You best understand what 
penalties would be inflicted for such a breach of 
| disgipline, Lieutenant Fitzgerald—you shall not 
' blame me for detaining you—so again good-bye, 
| and 1 hope you will enjoy your journey,” thea 
| she was gone like a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, and 
| he stood staring after her with a sense of utter 
| discomfiture. . 
| “She is a syren, a coquette,” he~ muttered, 
| © put even coquettes may be won ; and uo other 
man shall steal her from: me, Then; too, I would 
not have her altered in any way, for to change 
would be but to spoil her,” 

Never was there a greater. difference between 
two sisters than that which existed _ between 
Decicaa and Margot. The former was beautiful 
exoeedingiy, with black hair, a pale, faultless 
complexion, and. eyes so deep a blue as to be 
sometimes mistaken for black. She was grave 
and gracious in manner, stately in mien, so that 
most of the young men around Ballymorna were 
shy of her, one. having been heard to say “ she 
would be a perfect woman jf she did not always 
live upon the heights.” 

At twenty-four, beautiful as she was, Decima 
| had mever possessed a lover, never known love's 

tarill ; her father and sister had sufficed te, make 
ber world ; wise, calm, affectionate, she insen- 
sibly ewayed and governed them, for Mr, St, 
Patrick was as a, child in worldly. matters. 
, Decima was dearly devoted to him, and to that 
little sister who was always a Celight and au 
sehigma to her. ‘ "i 
Whey had fallen on evil days; it -was-hard to 
obtain the rents. Mr, 86 Patrick .would not 
press his tenants, aad Decima im ber large-hearted 
.gbarity, would have died rather than have urged 
htima:to such a course. . For generations the soy 
of the house had been declining together With its 
Yevyenues ; the blood of ancient chieftaing ran. in 
their weins, but one cannot liveomote’s F 
and to at last it became necessary: to vel Casi 
Patrick which was fast falling. into a ruinous 
condition ; te remeve'te the Dower House just 





strong to hide it. 
Unlike Margot she cherished .no animosity 

against the purchaser ; he had possession of their 

| home, they had faken his gold ; it was-a fair and 





+ | equitable bargain, yet her heart ached as she 
| lowked towards the distant turrets of Castle 


Patrick and realised she would never again enter 
| its halls save as a guest.. Then Margot came in 
flushed and somewhat disturbed, 

I've just seen Dion,” she said, throwing 


| aside her hat, “he is off io Dublin you know to 


join his regiment, and I am glad. 
Decima, looking gravely at her, asked,— 
‘‘ Has it never struck you that Dion Fitzgerald 


| thinks just a little too much of you for his peace | 


| of mind ?” 

“T own to a dio suspicion of the truth,’ 
| Margot remarked demurely, “but you ought to 
| remember my revered monitor, that, soldiers.and 
sailors have a sweetheart im every town they 
enter. Now, I want real and undivided affection 


| 


‘y | ‘bread and scrape’ is mo more palatable to me 
, | now than in my schooldays. If I am worth any- | 


thing Decima, I am worth a man’s best love— 
ven that you know doesn’t count, for much,’ 
| laughed this young cynic, whose. knowledge of 
| love and its vagaries was nil, “ Dion has pro- 


| mised to come over in the course of three or four | 
I told him it was unnecessary, but like 
most men he is rather obtuse, and did not take 
the hint that his absence would be a boon and a 


| weeks 


j 


| blessing to us,” 


without ‘the gatee; am@ no one felt thie change | 
more keenly than Decima, although ehe was | 


CHAPTER II, 


Margot, returning from. her morning’s walk, 
met t stranger of tall and even noble appearance, 

The close-cropped curly hair was brown, as was 
the almost military moustache ; the eyes were 
blue, steady, unflinching, and disappointed as she 
was not,to find him hopelessly vulgar in look and 
bearing, she at once jumped to the conclusion 
that this stranger was’ Mr, Edward Ripon, 
| proprietor of Castle Patrick. 

“*T beg your pardon,” he said, Tkting’ his hat 
“but I have lost my way in this ‘labyrinth of 
paths ; will you kindly direct me. to the Castle.’ 

He saw the small, fair face suddenly whiter 
the great grey eyes flash ; but even as he won 
dered over this involontary display of emotion 
Margot recovered herself, and said,—- 

“Take the first turning to the. right, follow 
the path until you come to a rustic bridge, thex 
turn to the left and you will find your wa; 
easily enough.” 

Thauking her, he sgain raised. his hat and 
turned in the direction*she had named, whilst 
she made all possible haste home, Bursting into 
Decima’s presence, she said. 

“T have seen Air, the mighty M the fai: 
Saxon, the Usurper. Devima, I must laugh, don't 
seold me—he—M?, Ripon is so horribly handson« 
and aristocratic that I could nob very well snub 
him, so when he asked me the way to the Castle 
T sent bim to Dead Man’s Hai; I wonder what 
he will think of the Denuys’. hovel—he is their 
landlord now—and if Denny should: kappén to b: 
drunk as he ustally is, what)an awful uproar 
there will be : for Denny hates the Pnglish with: 
a holyhatred, What'on earth areyou going to 
do, Decima ?” as the latter rose hastily, «, 

“ Repair’ the mischief you have. made, if 
possible,” Dein said, more than she 
“was aware, “foraught you know, may 
Miitilate Mr, Ripon; he is just 
men of.ours of whom I am 
° i; and Margot, I am sorry to say 
it, but you ‘have grdsaly’ betrayed a stranger's 
trust.’ i ae 

“Ohyl say, Decinia, that is too bad ; I did it 
for fun, not malice afor ht, and Mr, Ripon 
Will be safe enough ; he looks quite capable of 
Haba care of hinoelt 
"You forget that the ‘lee 
to drink and ‘talk th 
‘shall vot come with me + I will go sine, because 
T bhal! allow neither my 


; envy. to 
gig me away,” ond the went out leer rs 
er not very pleasan asp 0 was s 
rarely that the anal c of Decinia’s. temper 
wae ruffed, she fett' 'si@ had sinned grievously, 
and,would have given'm greatdesl to recall thc 
| Past hour, With eyed not wholly free from tears, 
she’ watched Decima hurrying through the garden, 
and wondered vaguely how. she. would prosper. 
| “Jf only I had remembered Denny is not alway: 
alone,” she said aloud, “I would not have sent 
| him there, although I hate him more than I cat 
tell. 
| 
| 















Hurrying on her way, Decima Sp. Patrick. had 
turned to the left from the bridge, aud: present!y 
came to & lane overgrown with grass and weeds, 
on either, side was, a muddy ditch and a high 
hedge ; at. the end was.a brick and mud wa! 
which formed the background of a filthy hovel. 
| There was no outlet, one must retrace one’s steps 
| to re-enter the field from which it led, 

As she drew near to the hovel :she heard the 
| sonnds of cursing and reviling; then high above 
| all, one clear commanding voice, saying,x— === 
] * Stand aside and let me pass ; do you think ! 

ara to be bullied into givivg you alms? My men, 
you forget to word your petition courteous'y, 
if you need anything come to me at head 
quarters,” 

A low growl greeted these words; one nt 
stooped for a stone, when Decima burst on th 
BceDe, 
“For shame!” she cried, her pale cheeks 

glowing, ber eyes ablaze with indignation, 
ls Barney Bourke, put down that stone; Ww? 
you diegrace your country by such coward® 
deeds ?” ‘ 

Edward Ripon was so amazed by this sudden 
interference on his behalf that he incautious:y 


n 
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turned to look at the new comer, and. Barney 
Bourke took advantage to hurl his etone. It 
struck the Englishman upon the temple; he 
flashed like a tiger on his assailant, 

“ Who did, that ?” and the next moment had 
felled him to the ground with a well-directed 
blow, 

In her heart Decima was terribly afraid of 
what would follow, but she asked with severity,— 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage !” 

“What roights he to live up to the Castle! 
Ain’t. it: yours, Miss Decima, honey?” whined 
Terry Denny, “shire av’ don’t we hate t’ 
usu ie 

“You have no right to talk in auch a fashion. 
I am ashamed of you, a very nice idea you will 

ive Mr, Ripon of your manliness, I am -afraid, 
enny, you will get yourself into some terrible 
trouble if you are not a little more careful ; [ 
suppose you were attempting to extort blackmail 
from this gentleman? Ah! you need not 


answer,, does that-——huah! Twill not 
hear one. word Tr ‘ lithe dignity of 
a queen. ‘Then to her panion, “Come, I 


will lead you into the right path ; no one will 
throw a stone at you, or utter an oath whilst I 
an neat,” and with mo second glance at the 
assembled roughs, she, turning, led the way ; but 
she had ample time to hear Edward Ripon’s 
uncompromising speech, 

“See here, you fellows, behave fairly by me 
and you will have no reason to complain ; try 
any dastardly tricks on me and you will find that 
I am an ugly customer. You understand!” 
then with a few swift strides he was beside 
Decina. 

Y aot most sorry,” he said courteously, “ that 
you should have been subjected to annoyance 
because of me ; I don’t really think those fellows 
meant any actual harm,” 

“Which shows that you do not understand 
the irish peasantry. Tt sounds unpatriotic to 
revile them, and, perhaps, their sins are the 
outcome of ages and ages of oppression; but I 
have lived to be ashamed of them.” 

= was looking at her with interest ; now he 
sald .-—< 

“ May I not ask the name of my frienti in need, 
and how you came so opportunely to my aid.” 

“T am Decima Sb, Patrick,” she answered, 
gravely ; “and I heard you were in danger. I 
knew that unless mad with drink no one would 
touch a St. Patrick ; and really I have done 
nothing.” 

Her sweet blue eyes met his frankly, the lovely 
face was instinct with feeling. Edward Ripon 
bad met but two women since his arrival at Bally- 
morna, and they were exceedingly fair. He 
began to suspect that they were sisters, for 
although so unlike, each had the same smile, the 
same subtle charm ; and now he said,— 

“YT should not have been in such a quandary 
had { nob in some way mistaken the directions of 
a young lady I. chanced to meet. Do you know 
her” She is little and fair.” 

“Oh!” said Decima, “do not be hard upon 
Margot ; if was because of what she said I came 
in search of you. She is such a mere child, and 
half in mischief, half in anger (for losing Castle 
Patrick is all but death to her) she misdirected 
you. She is only a child.” 

“Pray do not apologise, Miss St. Patrick. I am 
fully aware thatyou cannot regard me with any 
cordial feeling ; but I bope in a little while to 
overcome your prejudice, and fully intend to do 
ny best for my tenants.” 

_ “Thank you ;.but J am afraid you will get dis- 
heartened, Of course there are good as well as 
bad amongst them. Margot says the good pre- 
dominate ; bat it ismot so, Oh, so many times 
{ have to blush for my countrymen—I, who love 
them so well: For in their blind fury they murder 
old men at night, matilate cattle, hamstring 
horses, and boyeott the innocent, and always 
they fall an easy prey to those who preach 
anarchy,” They are not all bad at heart ;” she 
ceased suddenly, and Edward Ripon saw her 
wonderful eyes were fallof tears. He scarcely 
knew what to say to her, and before he could 
frame any words she went on in a different tone. 

* But your templeis bleeding ; leb me dress the 

wound for you,” And although he demurred at 





first, it was pleasant to be an object of care to 
such a beautiful young woman, sothat he yielded 
not unwillingly. 

Wetting her handkerchief in the stream she 
proceeded quite in a matter-of-fact way to bathe 


the wound, which was nota slight oue, and having 


done all she could to make Edward more com- 
fortable, suggested they should be getting on 
their journey, 

At a bend in the road she paused, saying,— 

'* From here you can see the turrets of Castle 
Patrick, and if you follow the long line of chest- 
nuts you cannot possibly lose your way.” 

“May I nob walk with you to The Dower 
House, 
vite me there. Iam more lonely than you would 
think. Then, too, I want, to get acquainted with 
my nearest neighbours without delay.” 

“ Come,” she said, graciously, “ father will give 
you a hearty welcome ; but I am afraid you will 
have a great deal of trouble in teaching Margot 
toregard you ina friendly spirit; still you can 
try.” 
Thus it happened that a little later Edward 
found himself in a dainty roora where Margot sat 
sewing. » 

The mignon face flushed crimson, as Decima 
performed the ceremony of introduction. She 
was. angry that she had placed herself in an 


awkward position, doubly angry that this man 


pen hated usurper should venture beneath their 
roof, 

But she was frank and kindly too, so that 
having acknowledged his presence by an infi- 
nitesimal bow, and a few chilly words, she added 
quickly,— 

I beg your pardon for sending you on a wild 
goose chase; but I never thought of danger to 
you,’ 

“Tam quite sure of that Miss Margot ; please 
say no more,” Edward answered kindly; and 
then he tried to draw her into conversation ; but 
she repulsed hia every effort with a quiet per- 
sistency wholly new to her, 

Retiring to her own corner she resumed her 
work, although her hands trembled and a sput of 
angry red still burned on either cheek. No sooner 
had the visitor gone than she flashed upon 
Decima with the words,— 

“How could you, oh! how could you do it? 
You might have been content to bow and pass by 
like the Levite ; but to bring him here---to let 
him see the nakedness of the land, then to go 
away and laugh over it, Decima, have you no 
pride, no right feeling’ ?” 

“Jf you displayed the latter when you seut 
Mr. Ripon into danger, Margot, then I must 
frankly acknowledge lama stranger to it,” said 
Decima, gravely, “itis for a Denny or a Rourke to 
stoop to treachery, not # St. Patrick ;” and she 
walked away, leaving Margot in a state of increased 
discomfiture, 

As the days went by Edward became a frequent 
visitor at The Dower House, Mr. St. Patrick 
was quickly won by his frank bearing, his uo- 
affected friendship, Decima gave him always 4 
gratious welcome; but with Margot he made 
no progress, 

She resolutely refused to wear the flowers he 
sent, or towtch the delicate fruits which came 
daily from Castle Patrick. 

é placed his horses and carriages at their 
service ; but whilst Mr. St. Patrick and Decima 
felt grateful to him, Marget utterly refused to 
use either the one or the other, saying witha 
slight uplifting of her blonde head,— 

“T, at least, do not intend to figure as a pauper 
or pensioner as yet. Edward Ripon shall never 
have it in his power to twit’ mé with benefits re- 
ceived,” 


It seemed to Decima that an alien spirit had, 


entered her sister's body, ea changed was she by 
their reverses and the loss of the dear old home, 


f ¥ 
tt ee a 


CHAPTER HL 


Maraor was very wretched in these days 
although she would never have confessed so much 
even to Decima. It seemed to the poor child 
that no one cared for-her, that she lived a life 


You would be showing me charity to in- | 











apart from the others, and strive as she would it 
was not always easy to ateel herself against the 
frank good nature, the persistent kindness of 
Edward Ripon. He was grieved for this wilful 
girl, would have done much to make her happy, 
if only she would have permitted -him, but she 
held aloof resolutely, so that he determined sho 
should “gang her ain gait” and in time learn 


| wisdom, 


It was on @ sultry July day that he, walking 
by the lake, which was within a half mile of The 
Dower House, came upou Margot roundly scold- 
ing a boatman for objecting to row her acrose. 

“Shure, Miss Margot honey,” he urged, “’tis 
not Mike Murphy thot’s afeard, but div yea not 
know there’s danger ahead? Lift yer purty eyes 
to the sky, it’s a storrm we'll be gittin’ ; an’ if 
harrrm befell yez, wot’s the loikes 0’ me to ray to 
Miss Decima an’ +’ squoire? It can’t make no 
differ to yez, if yez goes the day or the morrer |” 

“J shall go now, if I have to row myself, and 
you’re a coward, Mike.” 

It was at that moment she became aware of 
Edward’s presence, The colour rushed into her 
cheeks, her eyes flashed, she was ashamed thab 
he should have overheard ker, but that made 
her only the more resolved to put out, 

“Yes, or no, Mike; I aw waiting?” she said. 

Then Edward spoke, 

* Pardon me, Miss Margot, but Mike is right ; 
a storm Is blowing up, and you, who so well know 
the character of these lakes, should not urge him 
en to danger, perhaps death ; remember he has a 
wife and family dependevt upon him.” 

“Mr, Ripon, you ought to know advice given 
gratuitously is rarely acceptable, and I fail to 
see by what right you constitute yourself my 
mentor,” 

She hated herself for giving utterance to those 
words, but she was smarting under a sense of 
defeat, and the contemptuous glance Kdword 
bestowed upon her did not make her more 
amenable to reason. 

* T spoke becavee I thought you scarcely realized 
the peril you invited Murphy to. share,” said 
Edward, coldly. “I considered you more 
thoughtless than heartless; I beg your pardon 
for the mistake I made.” 

That settled the matter at once; with her 
cheeks aflame she sprang into the boat, saying, — 

“You exaggerate the danger; J, 4 least, am 
not a coward !” 

To her surprise Edward stepped in after her. 

“Twill go with Miss Margot; at least I have 
neither wife nor children to leave destitute. 
Please oblige me by calling at The Dower House 
and acquaintiog Mr, St. Patrick with our excur- 
sion, and say I will take ull possible care of the 
young lady under the circumstances,” 

“ Arrah, Misther Ripon, it’s yerseif knows but 
little of the lakes, div ye understhand how 
moighty decaitful they are ?” 

“T know enough to serve my turn,” quietly, 
and he bent to the oars. 

Margot sat with her head drooped, ashamed of 
her wilfulnees and folly, but too proud to ack 
nowledge herself in the wrong to this very maste: 
ful man whom she considered her natural enemy ; 
but she said, in a very meek voice, - 

“ Do net come if you have any fear.’’ 

“What a wontan dares, [ may surely do, 
you ready ?” 

They rowed for some time in silence, then the 
inborn gaiety of her nature asserted itself ; with 
an arch look aud coquettish smile, she said,— 

** Did you think I was a child'to be frightened 
by the bogies you and Murphy were raising }”’ 

“No; [ believed you were too much a woman 
to engage in any such foolhardy enterprise |’’ 
Edward answered without a glance at her, 

She was a wee bit nettled by hie manver, and 
retorted,— 

“ You are very rude, Are all your countrymen 
equally bearish? Now, there isn’t a man of our 
set who would not profess himself delighted to 


Are 


} accompany one of us on ® boating trip.” 


«Professions are very well,” curtly, “but | 
cannot congratulate you on the wisdom of your 
frieuds and acquaintances.” 

She stole another look at him; he was decidedly 
handsome, and as decidedly cross. She felt afraid 
to address him again, and the nexi quarter cf an 
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hour passed uncomfortably enough for Margot ; | 
the lesson was a salutary but not a pleasant | 
one, 

And now they were a long distance from home, 
the clouds suddenly gathered together, black and | 
ominous ; the waters were growing turbulent, | 
the wind was rising to a perfect gale, and the 
first heavy drops of rain began to fall, 

“Oh!” cried Margot, pocketing her pride, “ it | 
is coming, we must get home quickly if we would 
escape the storm,” 

‘We are in the thick of it,” answered FE ward, | 
grimly. He wanted all his strength now fur the 
struggle before him, and would not waste it in | 
speech. 

Now the atorm broke in sll its fury, in vain | 
did he struggle io turn the boat round ; the | 
wind aud current were too strong for him. Then | 
he looked at his pretty companion, she was very | 
white but quite composed, as she said,— 

There is no help for it, Mr, Ripon, we must go | 
with the tide,” } 

“Do you know that you are in great peril?” | 
he shouted, for it was now almost impossible to 
hear each other speak. She nodded. A moment 
later she said, 

“Let her go; we are near Luff Island, It is 
uninhabited, but we shall be safe there until the 
storm has passed, 

Following the direction of her glance, he saw | 
through the heavy rain a small desolate-looking 
spot rising from out the angry waters, and 
steered his course towards it. But it was only 
by a miracle they reached it, the little boat being 
tossed hither and thither like a dead body. 

With the utmost difficulty he assisted his com- 
panion to land, for the shore was rocky, then he 
turned to moor the craft, to his horror the 
violence of the current was so great that the 
rope was literally torn from his hands, the boat 
whirled to a distance, and there were these 
two young people stranded on the inhospitable 
isle. 

Ali Edward's resentment vanished then ; he | 
was so grieved at the plight of the girl beside 
him, and he quite expected that she would begin 
to sob and wring her bande; but instead she 
said, almost firmly,— 

** TY am very sorry this has happened : it was 
all my fault; can you forgive me { 

So pretty she was in her remorse, so artless 
aud childlike was her expression that he answered 
heartily, — 

“Oh, don’t trouble about me, Miss Margot ; I 
shall do very well, I am only vexed to think 
that you may take harm from exposure to this 
siorm.” 

“Tt would serve me right if I did,” she said, 
under her breath; then aloud, “Give me your 
hand, if you please ; I can take you toa place a 
little further up where we shall at least find 
shelter-——but the wind is so strong I cannot get 
along without help.” 

He possessed himself of the little hand ex- 
tended, and together they fought their way to a 
spot where a jutting rock not only afforded a dry 
resting-place, but screened them effectually from 
the gale. 

Here they sat down side by side, Margot very | 
humble as became sucha little sinner. Presently, 
she took courage to say,— 

“Y was wrong, you were right; I am glad now 
poor Murphy did not come out with me. His | 
wife would have been frantic,” 

“ {am afraid that your father and sister will 
ve in the same state,” he replied gravely, ‘if the 
boat is cast up on the opposite ashore they will 
conclude the worst has happened.” 

She rose in greatest, distress and agitation, 

“Oh, what a wretch I have been; Mr. Ripon, 
be generous to me, avd help me to signal them in 
some way, that allis well. When the rain caases 
thev can see quite across to this point, and some 

ne is gure to rescue us when the gale is over.” 

Vbat are we to do?’ he asked, rather 
helplesalj 
Could not you break off a bough of that tree 
youder, and drive it into the ground, just beyond 
he brow of the rock ; we will fasten my sash to 
it, luckily it, is a bright one,” and before he could 
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stay her, she had mounted to the summit, and 
was hurrying with him to the neareat tree, 

With much labour they erected their signal, 
and returned to their shelter, but Edward was 
concerned to find Margot’s clothes were drenched 
and clung limply about her. 

“T wish I could build a fire for you,” he said, 
pitifully, “‘ but there is absolutely uo fuel lying 
about; even if there were my vestas are com- 
pletely ruined.” 

* Oh, don’t pity me,” cried Margot, ‘‘ I deserve 
nothing but your anger; how very badly you 
must think of me.” 

“ Not so badly as I did ; and I believe,” a smile 
curving his mouth, “that you will not transgress 
in like fashion again. Why were you so wilful?” 

“I did not want to be thwarted ; and 1 would 
not show the white feather, even when I knew 
your warning was a true ove. I em not like 
Decima ; she is all goodness ; whilst [ am the 
reverse,” 

“Y should be sorry to think you al! bad,” 
Edward said, with mock gravity, ‘‘ you surely 


| have some redeeming feature in your character. 


Miss Margot, if the storm rages all night, what 
shall we do?” , 

“We can only remain here till the morning 
and fair weather come.” 

They sat in silence awhile, then a plaintive 
voice murmured, ~- 

“Tam so hungry; I missed my lunch, and it 
seems likely 1 shall lose my dinner !” for all ite 
plaintiveness the voice had a decided touch of fun 
in it. 

He regarded her with some surprise, then as 
her gray eyes met his, his own reflected their 
amusement and together they laughed. 

“We are in a really serious plight, I don’t 
suppose anything eatable is to be found on this 
out-of-the-world spot.” 

“T shall turn cannibal before morning,” ehe 
protested, “already I begin to feel an unholy 
eraving for food. Of course, [ am rightly pun- 
ished, but it is rough on you, who have been 
playing Good Samaritan al! through,” 

** did not mise my lunch ; look out a moment, 
Miss Margot, I think the worst of the gale is 
over,” 

“Yes, but it will be hours before any boat can 
put out,” 

Oace more they relapsed into silence, Margot 
shivering further under shelter ; Edward hastily 
drew off his coat, wrapping it about her, despite 
all her vehement protests ; and then as she lifted 
ber eyes to thank him, he saw they were filled 
with tears she would not let fall. 

“You are very good to me,” she said uncer- 
tainly, “Jam ashamed.” 

The slow hours crept by ; the rain had ceased 
almost as suddenly as it began, the lake though 
rough was no longer really dangerous; but 
Edward knew by experience how sudden were the 
changes and feared that they must remain on the 
island all night. 

It was by no means a pleasant reflection ; their 
adventure would make « great deal of gossip, and 
then, too, he ws honestly alarmed for Margot’s 
health. 

As he brooded over these things her head fell 
forward upon his shoulder ; at first he thought 
she bad fainted ; but the gently-drawn breath 
told him she was sleeping, and he put an arm 
about her to sup her, 

flow little and elender she was, how like an 
innocent child she looked with her blonde hair all 
loose about her fair face and throat. 

“ Poor little girl! poor little girl!” he mur- 
mured, and would not so much as change his 
position lest he should rouse her. 

He was cramped and numbed, exhausted too 
with his exertions, but even to himself he did 
not complain, hia heart being filled with tender 
pity for his companion. 

It was quite dark now, but suddenly in the 
distance he saw a small light which seemed to 
waver over the waters; watching with bated 
breath, he saw it coming nearer, then gently 
shaking the girl, he said,-— 

“ Miss Margot ! Margot / help is at hand!” and 
shouted long and loud. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hz was answered by voices sounding distant 
and indistinct, but coming from the direction of 
the shore ; and in his relief forgot all etiquette. 

“ Margot, dear child, our trials are over,” he 
said, ory 

She roused herself then, blushing furiously, as 
she disengaged herself from the kind arm. 

“ Oh, thank Heaven!” she cried, “ I am more 
giad than I can tell, Call again, Mr. Ripon.” 

He obeying waited for a reply, it Game much 
clearer this time, even the words reaching 

“Ts it you, Ripon? Is Margot safe?” 

“ Yes, pull to the left side of the rock,” then 
be took the girl’s cold hands in his, hol them 
by way of éncouragement and support ; she was 
trembling so that she could scarcely stand. 
“You have been a brave little soul, don’t break 
down now,” he said, kindly, “for your father’s 
penn and the boatmen’s—they will have ane 
work cut out to over two 8, for I 
don’t think I cout pull.a Wileke %0 unre my 
soul,” 

“ [—I—shall not cry or faint—only you must 


not speak too kindly to me; I am only a wee bit 
unnerved—but, I.cannot bear your ness,” 
Nearer, nearer came the light; the splash of 


the oars made weird. music on the night air, as 
the shadowy boat and oarsmen ap hed the 
shore, The next instant the grating sound upon 
the sand announced its safe arrival, and lifting 
Margot in his arcs as though she were a child, 
Edward placed her beside her father, whoee 
haggard face and anxious eyes testified to the 
terror he had sustained. 

He gripped the younger man’s hand fast. 

“ T owe you a life,” was all he said, but it spoke 
volumes. Edward laughed, having all an 
Englishman’s borror of a scene. 

Oh, not such a big debt as that. Ab! 
Murphy, your honest face is a - for sore 
eyes,” and exhausted he sank into the boat, 

Not’ a word did Margot utter; she half- 
reclined on her father’s breast, with fast closed 
lids, and cheeks as white as snow. All through 
the journey she never moved, and it was her 
father who on reaching the opposite shore carried 
her home, Edward wearily following, because 
that night he was to spend at the Dower House. 

Decima scarcely less white than her sister, 
met them in the hall ; her beautiful eyes showed 
signs of tears, and ae for a moment Margot stood 
dazed by the sudden change from darkness to 
light, she ran forward, crying,— 

“Oh, my dear! my colleen!” and Margot, 
with a little hysterical sob, flung herself upon 
her breast, — out,— 

“Thank him, Decima, Z never can,” and 
straighiway swooned. 

She was at once conveyed to her own room 
where despite the season a fire was burning, and 
after reat her to consciousness, all - 
tions were taken to prevent harm follo her 
exposure—for had not her mother died of that 
cruellest and most insidious disease—-consump- 
tion, and was not Margot like her, but a delicate 
- of a creature ? 


trangely enough, however, the girl took no 
harm, beyond a alight cold, she was not one whit 


the worse for her adventure ; but Edward was 
so stiff, gave such apparent signs of illness, that 
neither Mr. St. Patrick nor Decima would allow 
him to return home, The former said,— 

“ Let the girls nurse you well; it is the least 
they can do to prove their gratitude,” and it 
must be confessed the invalid did not 
strenuously op him, Ib was pleasant for so 
lone a man to find himself the object of so much 
care and womanly kindness ; it was very plea- 
sant to lie with half-closed eyes listening to 
Decima reading some enchanting story, or moving 
with such quiet about the sunny room, 
pleasanter than all things else, to watch the 
smiles come and go on Margot’s tell-tale face, to 
meet her shy regard, to hear her broken thanks. 

“I shall never for myself ; I am ashamed 


to remember how I hated and abused you. Now 
I owe you my life, and am ao stupid as to find no 
adequate words of gratitude,” that was what she 
had said to him the day following their strange 
experience, and he had answered, 
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“Tf you think you owe me any debt, pay is 
with your friendship, Miss Margot,” and with 
her prettiest smile, her daintiest blush, she had 
ratified the compact by giving him her hand. 

Despite this, however, they quarrelled often, 
for Margot was as wayward and capricious as 4 
child, and often resented Edward’s very plain 
er oF cw conduct. en to take a 
positive delight in appearing her very worst 
bafore him, probably because, although she would 
not confess it to herself, she was quickly learning 
eagerly to anticipate his coming, to feel the day 
long when he did not appear at The Dower 
House—he had now returned to Castle Patrick, 
being quite restored to his normal condition— 
but he visited his friends so frequently that the 
villagers began to question each other which 
sister he tntended to marry. Some voted in 
favour of Decima, but most of them said,— 

“Ob, shure ite Miss Margot, it’s she has the 
bonnie ways,” with all she was dearly loved, 
whilst a few f Decima with her sweet, grave 
ways, and stately mien. 

Now Margot openly ridiculed Edward, poked 
fuu at his schemes for the uplifting of his tenants, 
professed to be the ignorant, fanatic priest’s ally, 
played the part of wet blanket to perfection, and 
yet, despite all her faults and her perversity, 
Edward was drawn irresistibly to her, but 
veither she nor Decima guessed it. 

One evening he dined with them and Margot 
was in her sweetest mood; she eang him the 
songs he loved beat, listening attentively to all 
that he eaid, wondering a little fearfully why 
her heart should beat so madly, and what was 
the nameless power this man exercised over her. 
She even at his invitation went out into the 
pleasant garden ; the moon was at its full and 
the long level beams of light fell athwart her 
exquisite face, made an aureole of the blond hair; 
from under black lashes the grey eyes looked 
out dreamily, there was even a touch of sadness 
in them which but increased their charm. 

‘* Miss Margot,” said the young man bending 
over her. “You have given me a very happy 
evening ; why should it not be the forerunner 
of many others? Why need we always be at 
variance }”” 

**T don’t know,” simply, “ perhaps it is because 
I am a spoiled child ; An my life father and 
Decima have conspired to make me what I am, 
and I suppose I do not like contradiction. But,” 
with a bewitching glance, “I am not quite so bad 
as Il was?” 

“ You improve on acquaintance,” he auswered, 
swiling down at the half wistful face; “and 
with a word or a look you can undo all the mis- 
chief you havé previously made, But don’t you 
think life is alitoo short to waste it in idle bicker- 
ings? To-night you are kind, what will you be 
to-morrow?” sinking his voice to a whisper. 

“What would you have?” she replied, trem- 
bling a little, 

“T would have you as you are now, only that 
your eyes should tell more than friendship’s tale, 
and your lips should give me sweeter words thau 
they have ever yet done—Margot.” 

‘‘ Ripon, can you sparea moment,” broke in a 
voice, and, with a sense of injury, Edward found 
Mr, St. Patrick close by them; but, he did not 
eee the white figure flitting back to the house, or 
hear a broken sob, as Decima escaped from her 
seat amongst the laurels where she had been an 
unwilling eavesdropper. All he knew was that 
his host had arrived on the scene at a most 
inopportune *moment, just when Margot was 
most inclined to listen to him—and Margot, where 
was she? with a glance at him, half tender, 
half afraid, she, bowing, left: the men together 
and returned to the house. Decima was not in 
the dra “room, so concluding she had gone up 
to her own chamber, Margot followed so lizhtly 
that no sound of her s disturbed the silence. 
She reached Decima’s » Which was reey 
open, when-she both saw and heard that whic 
chained her tothespot. Before the open window 
her sister was kneeling, the room having no other 
light than that borrowed from the moon. But 
Margot could clearly see the white anguish on the 
lovely face, the despair which darkened the beau- 
tiful eyes. Decima’s haude were clasped upon 
her breast as though she sought to ease the intol- 








erable pain consuming her ; and her broken voice 
was pleading,— 

“Dear Heaven, help me to bear my cross] 
Help me to hide my love not only from him 
but little Margot, she must never know, it 
would break her heart to learn that we were 
rivals, and ray lite ia spoiled because he finds her 
fairest, Ob, my heart! my heart! how shall I 
bear this agony of pain ?” 

White as a ghost stood Margot; it needed 
only her sister’s words to reveal her own secret to 
her ; each loved Edward, and surely, to-night, he 
had shown his marked preference for the younger 
sister. What should she do? Was she strong 
enough to cast him away! Would that profic 
much? Surely he was not a man lightly to love, 
and as lightly to forget? Then, thinking of all 
Decima’s goodness to her throughout her mother- 
less young life, she turned and fled. In her own 
little sanctuary she heard her sister go down 
again, and wondered how she could be eo strong ; 
then, stripping off her pretty finery she went cow- 
ering to bed. But she strained her ears to listen to 
Edward’s farewell words, and departing steps ; 
then the bitter tears came, She dared not moan 
or cry altud, lest she should be overheard, and, 
when presently Decima entered her room, she 
feigned sleep ; but she knew just how she looked 
as she softly said, 

“Heaven bless and keep you, little Margot, 
and give you your heart's desire.” 

Then she stole away, and the poor child, sit- 
ting erect, with tears strearaing down her face, 
murmured,~— 

“I can bear it best; I am only a frivolous crea- 
ture, I shal! forget, I will forget, and he will turn 
to her ; but, oh my love! my love! what, a cruel 
fate is mine!” Tossing to and fro, fighting over 
and over again that bitter battle with self, she 
spent the night longing for the dawn, and when 
morning came she wished it night. How should 
she endure to meet Edward, how teach her lips to 
staile when her heart was breaking?! How give 
the lie to her loving look as they parted the pre- 
vious night ? 

She took breakfast in her own room where a 
letter was brought to her; she glanced disdain- 
fully at the handwriting, frowning as she tossed 
it aside; then suddenly a thought atruck her, 
she stretched out her hand for it, smiling bit- 
terly as she said,— 

“My first weapon of defence,” still smiling, 
she read it through ; then she rose and made a 
careful toilet. From her window she saw 
Edward’s arrival, marked the glad expression on 
the handsome face, avd moaned, ‘“ Good-bye, 
good-bye, oh, my love, my love, you will hate 
me before the end.” 

But weakness was foreign to her so she pre- 
pared to go down looking as unlike the victim of 
untoward fate as possible. Her cheeke were 
flushed, her eyes bright, and though her heart 
was heavy, she tripped gaily enough down the 
staircase to the room where Decima, pale, calm, 
and gracious was entertaining KEdward,— 

“T have news for you sis,” she cried blithely, 
** Dion is coming home. Ob, Mr. Ripon, I was 
unaware that you were with Decima.” 

Something in her manner chilled him, so that 
he responded coldly, not guessing how her heart 
was racked ; and she continued sirily, “he will be 
with us to-morrow; he has actually obtained 
three days leave, are not you glad? Jt is always 
so jolly when he is with us. Mr, Ripon you 
must let me introduce you to Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald; he is our oldest friend, and his people 
are (with the exception of yourself) our nearest 
neighbours,” 


Decima gazed at her in silent surprise, she bad’ 


never been rapturous concerning Dion before, 
and, whilst Edward murmured some conven- 
tional phrases she studied Margot carefully. No, 
the girl was evidently not playing a part ; she 
was oaturally gay ; then why, oh! why had she 
given their visitor any encouragement? And, 
whilst she pondered, Margot, excusing herself on 
some slight pretext, escaped to the garden where 
Edward could see her, seated on the low wall, 
one hand caressing a huge retriever's head, the 
other holding Dion's letter, which she apparently 
read with pleasure, 

A little later he joined her, asking in a tone of 





suppressed fury, “ What is there between you 
and Lieutenant Fitzgerald ?” 


pete 


CHAPTER V. 

Sur lifted, laughing, defiant eyes to his. 

“Well just at present twenty miles by rail 
and two by water—Dion is now at Dublin.’ 

“You shall not throw me off with badinage,” 
he eaid, in a perfectly quiet tone, but still one 
of concentrated anger, “are you engaged to this 
fellow ?” 

“ Well no—not engaged,” 
drooped lids, } 

“But he is your lover! speak ; you shall 
answer me and plainly. 

“Do you think I am so unlovely I can boast 
but one?” laughing heartlessly, “ well to be 
frenk, I am inclined to believe I like-—-Dion— 
best.” 

A moment he stood regarding her in silence, 
whilst her heart throbbed and ached, and her 
soul sank under the reflection—-— 

* What must he think of me ?”’ 

Then he said, in those cruel leve! tones which 
cut her as a knife, 

“ You have wantonly added me to the long 
list of suitors I presume, as the Indian brave adds 
sealp to scalp in token of his prowess? I must 
congratulate you on your skill and finesse—and 
(here he burst into passion) I wish to Heaven 1 
had never seen you, for you are more falee than 
you are fair. Why it was only last night you 
allowed me to believe that you cared for me— 
your eyes said it.” 

“IT am not accountable for the freaks of your 
imagination, and even if I did seem to like you 4 
little, I never dreamed you were in earnest--- 
I gave you credit; for being an excellent male 
flirt.” => 
“Thank you; you could not well insult me 
more. May I ask do you intend to marry this 
fortunate young eoldier ¢” 

"How can [ tell? I change my mind so often; 
it is a woman’s privilege.” 

“ Of which you apparently avail yourself to the 
utmost. Thank you for your present candour, 
and forgive me for an offence of which I promise 
to be guilty no more—you have taught me a very 
bitfer iesson.” 

“Oh don’t go like that ; I verily believe you 
are angry with me,” but he would not turn 
again to address her, rather be flung out of the 
garden in a passion of anger and disappointed 
love—if he had looked back he would have seen 
® pair of little white hands, go up to shield a 
emali, wretched face as the lithe figure swayed in 
agony, falling suddenly prone along the grass, 
whilst a voice all weak with victory which had 
cost so dear moaned,— 

“Oh love, my love! [{ have broken your 
faith, I have made you think evil of me—now 
may Heaven in its mercy turn your heart to 
Decima.” 

How long she lay there she could not tell; but 
when she rose she was dry-eyed, calm—only it 
seemed to her that the world itself was changed 
since she stood in the same epot with Edward 
only a few hours ago--a few hours! A life time, 
a century, as reckoned by the anguish of her 
soul. 

As she entered the room where Decima cat, 
she could but notice how dim that radiant 
beauty appeared, what great circles were beneath 
the blue eyes, and ehe thauked Heaven that she 
had been strong enough to resist the pleadings of 
her own heart. 

Decima, looking up, asked quietly,—- 

“Margot dear, am I to wish you happiness with 
Mr. Ripon ¢” ' 

“Why no,” answered the girl with affected 
surprise, “ what have you got in your 
bonnet ? 


with demurely 


coquette I am, and I even tried to subject 
Edward Ripon--[ think (coolly) he lost his head 
a little last night, but he made me understand 
very plainly just now that he considers me a 
despicable sort of young woman,” 

“ Margot ! is it true?” gasped Decima, thrown 
off her guard. ‘Was I wrong in supposing hc 


You ought to know what a sorry | 


Be eee ae 
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cared for you and you returned his attach- 
ment you answer.” 
“Beyond all question yes ; why I don’t even She was so humble that his heart was moved 


» | 
f I 


im—and- 
ast 


—and in spite of all I have said 
J glad he is returning. u 
see, I am a poor sort of body and could never 
live up to Edward Ripon’s standard, and I should 
te to be constantly reminded of my inferiority. 
arry at all, I think my husband will be 
called Dion.” 


to extremest pity. 

**T wish to call no other woman wife. 
are you going to make me happy!” 

“Oh, I hope so! I hope so!" she anewered 
under her breath. “ Heaven knows that I love 
you dearly, but I wonder you could choose me 
when Margot was by.” 

The lips that touched hers then were cold, 
but she felt no chill, a@ satisfied of his love she 
lay passive awhile in his embrace, and he won- 





against Dion, 


ecima, 


be 
ia 


And then she laughed recklessly, only Decima 
did not heed for she was saying over and over 
gain to herself,— 


























She doe i love him; oh my heart, there | dered at the glory in her eyes, thinking how 
h yet for us,” and she never guessed what | mystical was her beauty, and trying to rejoice 
wonising torture this little butterfly sister was | over the prize he had won. 
enduring all for her sake. Then quietly they returned together to her | 
troubled her when Edward failed to call | home; her heart was too full of rapture for | 
throughout the three succeeding days, and being | Word, the man was miserably asking himself— | 
left much alone she had time to brood over this ‘Have I done well! Have I done well ? | 
fact to | wo | Heaven helping me, I will make her life a happy 
2 saw little , for Dion had arrived one, but what of mine !— h ! what of mine ” 
and the girl suffered him to monopolise her] . He took his leaye before either her father or | 
society tolerated his flatteries, his ardent | sister returned, and she sat dreaming the eweet- | 
speeches, until he thought he had really ground | est dreams, lost to all else but her loye-and her | 
hop lover’s worthiness, 
she was thoroughly reckless in a On his way to Castle Patrick, Edward met | 
she uld give herself no time vu | Margot and Dion ; she was walking rith her 
ling that thought would be madness ; so | hatslung upon her arm by its broad rigged pesca 
let herself be whirled along by the current, and and until her quick eyes rec gnised hin, wore 
often Decima wondered over her extremely high | W4\¢ 45 croes a look ee wee 
8} believing that little Margot had really | said with a little ination destroying laugh— 
found her heart at last, only to give it to Dion | , Don’t let us quarrel, Dion, on your ast day, 
Fits gerald for whom she entertained but slight ; 4 own I was in the wrong, and am sorry; § rake 
steem. | hauds and be friends. Neg 
It chanced one day that walking alone she was | .. Phus it bn that Edward saw them in a lover- 
idenly confronted by Edward; the unex. | like attitude, and mesting his fixed regard wr 
peotednees of the encounter startled her out of | Zot suddenly wrenched her fingers from Dion's 
her sweet serenity. i clasp, with a very natural assumption of confu- 


Her face first flushed then grew ghastly pale, | °°. . é Deere ee 
her blue eyes dilated, and her lips quivered ; she | Bowing, Ripon passed them by, but his face 
could not move or speak reflected something of the rage and jealousy pos- 

A less vain man than Edward did not exist | S8sing him 

} 


“ He is a eurly brute,” Dion said quite audibly. 
‘* What did 
you} 


ut he could not blind himself to her agitation, 
and a thought which had been vaguely present in 
~ 


ind, took definite form. 


1e mean by looking % 
Is there any truth in ruggour 


savagely at 


| '* What rumour ?” yawniug cireadfully, “really 
He was weary of his solitary life, in all the | vat rumour ?” yawnicg dreadfully, “re 
sieriit Tok eae LB dey hy — life, << m ag | YOU Must be more explicit.” 
wv ; “~~ eltner «it! 10r KD; 1@ ENC | “ Why that he goes to The Dower” Heuse to 
Vecima to be as pure and true as she was beau- | ye 


win you for a wife 
* Does it like it 
ner face flushed rosy red, 
I think so; and see here, Margot, I 
have him prowling round you.” 
“Indeed, Lieutenant Fitzgerald ! 
who gave you authority over me ?” 
“J have a right to interfere in 
and my own interests ; I don’t inten 


would never trick him as her syren 

i done—would it nob be wise to ask her 

are his loi 

» could give her affection and esteem, from 

these love would duly grow. 

these thoughts rushed thro. his 
lightning swiftness, he was holding | 

Decima’s hand in his and speaking commonplace | 


" scornfully, although 


? L 
4s0Ub 





i 


i 
‘ 


May I ask 


rh 


brain with ‘ 


our behaif 
it should 


conventional words, thus giving her time to be said my wife ever showed a preference for a 
recover her lost composur ae an at i ewes wg a 
And : a * ; hi A : IEEE ig ae 5 beastly low English cad: Margot, when will you 
na presentiy she spoke ne mo - 
effort. _ eee ae oe ” marry me and put an end to my doubts ? 


“ How foolial t think M “You never asked me before,” she retorted 
o oohish we ? nk r. ipor . . : =.) 
’ FOR Saas SaaS 'poM, | flippantly, “ or I should have been prepared with 








to be so easily etartled ; but I was not expecting an elegant reply. : Much as lregret to wound 
to aee you, I half thought you were from home, | — "Tory connie’ tenliciiie 1 ly the 
as you bave not recently visited us.” B ePbcay susceptible jo, 5 a oo 
7 : 1 have not r . _. . | the day will never come when I shall wear your 
have had so much to do and to think | name.” 
ab mat ; matters are not going so smoothly as I She was too augry with him for his abuse of 
could some of the ten ants are 80 very | Edward, his presu1 :ption in supposing she could 
pega : But I am not gomg to ix ther | he so lightly won to pay much heed to her words ; 
y .euch things. If I have not offended they stung her companion to fiercest rage ; his 
heyoud forgiveness by my apparent neglect, you | eyes flashed with demoniacal fire as he said,— 
will iet me walk with you.” **It is true then what all the people say ; you 
“Come,” she answered, gently, “you should | have set your cap at Ripon, and you would go 
ow we are not easily offended.” 1any lengths to be mistress of Castle Patrick, 
Her grave aud gracious manuer had returned | Your exsanil > with him was deliberately 
to her; the past few days of anxiety and pain | planned———” 
given an ethereal look to her beauty ; now | Margot stopped with a face as whgte ag death ; 
he cney and understood all that he was to her, | she was a little lady so she neither raved nor 
he was: infinitely touched, the more so, because stormed, but her voice was cutting in its cold 
he had so unwittingly betrayed her secret. contempt as she said— 





They were in a lonely lane ; he suddenly 


4 —_ : ; “Dion Fitzgerald, you have said enough ; 
ssessed himself of her hands, saying,— 


from to-day please remember we aré not even 


Will you not let me share a longer journey | acquaintances. The-St. Patricks do not approve 





with you, Decima! I can give you reverence and | barrack manvers; stand aside and let me pasa.” 
alfection, you never shall repent saying yes to my * Without ancther word! No, no Margot, you 


pleading—shall we go through life together ? cannot it? I beside 





mean was myself with 



































if was not.an impassioned wooing, but then | jealousy; I will take back every word that I 
de vas not exacting, aud with all her pure | uttered-——” 
heart she loved him. So meeting his regard | “Can you teach me forgetfulness of then? 
frankly, she said | Can you give me back my self respect? - You 
“Do you indeed mean this? Can I satisfy | do not uncerstand how dreadful a thing it is toa 








and make you content? Oh, think well before | St. Patrick to be lightly spoken of by those who 
| have accepted their charity, fawned upon them 


in their days of prosperity—if it is true (as ail 


people suy) that I have ‘set my cap’ 


| ruined it wholly ; Mr. Ripon is Decima’s Slane’ 


ab Mr. 
Ripon, I wonder you should stoop to offer me 
your name——” 

“ Ttis idle gossip, Margot——” 

“Teave me! I will not hear you, but it might 
be well to remember an old saying Honi soit gui 
mal y pense,” and then she literally ran away 
from him. 

Breathless and panting she reached home, to 
be met by Decima, her eyes dewy with joy, her 
lips smiling tremuously, 

“Ob, Margot! Margot ! Iam the most happy 
woman on earth, and I have been so foolishly 
jealous, so miserably anxioug; but to-day Edward 
has asked me to be his wife, and I—and I~” she 
paused, hiding her blushing face in her hands, 

A shiver passed over her sister’s slender 
figure ; but the next moment? she spoke out 
bravely as with her arms about Decima’s waist 
she said,-— 


“Dear girl! dear girl ! ne one rejoices. more in 
your happiness than f,-end fe is worthy even 


Ou. ‘ 
‘ She sat chatting with Decima a long while, 
betraying nothing of her anguish, but she spent 
the night in bitter tears ; in the morning a note 
was brought to her from Dion ; the burthen of 
which was—- 

‘J wasa mad fool, forgive me, I can only 
plead jealousy as my excuse.” 

To this she answered— 

‘Tf ever you had any chance with me you have 


cur 


¢ 
c 





CHAPTER VI. 


Deca was not an exiycante woman, but there 
were times when secretly she wished her lovers 
little more demonstrative; whole hours they 
would spend together, scarcely exchanging any 
speech ; he thoughtful even to abstraction, she 
attentive and eager to share his plans, his hopes, 
and anticipate his wishes. He rarely indulged 
in lover-like talk, although he treated her 
chivalrously ; and he never kissed her save at 
meeting and parting. 

She attributed these things partly to the many 
anxieties his tenants caused him, partly to his 
English nature; but she was far too loyal to 
complain to any, and found solace in the thought, 
“When I am his wife he will let me share not 
only his pleasures but his trials, and that will, 
draw us more near to each other.” 

One other trouble she had, and that was the 
coldness existing between Margot and Edward ; 
they never quarrelled now, seeming to avoid each 
other so far as was possible, and when she 
reasoned with her sister upon this subject ehe 
only said with a toss of her blonde head,— 

“Really, Decima, because I love you am T to 
love your fiancé too? doesn’t it seem a wee bit 
absurd? Every atom as silly as the proverb, 
‘Love me love my dog,’ and you know Tam not 
at all Catholic in my tastes ; be content that I 
actually tolerate the man who is so soon to rob 
me of my guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

“But I am not going far from you ; we shall 
still see each other daily.” - 

“With a difference, however ; you will belong 
to your husband then. Heigho ! what a comical 
thing this marrying and giving in marriage is! T 
am inclined to beliete I shall live and die in 
single blessedness.” i 

“That is eo likely, when so many covet you, 
Decima said with a smile both fond and proud, 
“only Margot, out of all Se lovers I would 
rather you choke any but Dion Fitzgerald ; he 
loves you honestly, I admit; but he is violent in 
temper, selfish in disposition, and I would have 
your life a happy one.” : 

Happy! with that secret pain gnawing always 


at her heart. Oh! the irony ofit. - 
Margot laughed, 


“Rest assured, I shall not figure ever 4° 
Mrs. Fitzgerald ; I used to like Dion—once—but 
being frivolously inclined, ‘ to one thing constant 
never,” T have gives bim his congé.” 
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Decimma, who was neither very clever nor 
suspicious, felt relieved, and not guessing the 
anguish she compelled Margot to endure, entered 
into a discussion with her concerning her 
trousseau. The wedding was fixed for New 
Year's day; and there was little time to lose as 
it was now the middle of November. 

“ You must wear white satin draped with lace, 
and mother’s pearls,” said Margot bravely, 
‘there shall not be one fleck of colour about 
you, for in pure white you look like a strayed 
angel. Edward should be very proud of you-- 
one thing I know, that his marriage with you 
will materially improve his position in the eyes 
of his tenants. J 

“That is what troubles me,” Decima said, 
resting her chin in her Lollowed palm, “ he will 
not be coerced, and these poor wretches do nob 
understand reason. I prayed him to take no 
steps against Denny for pulling down his new 
fences and otherwise damaging his property. 
Now that Denny is imprisoned, his friends will 
be doubly embittered against Edward, and you 
know of what violence they are capable. Oh, my 
poor unhappy, distracted country.” 

“Now, Decima, you sre not tocry; and do 
you think you could love or respect a man who 
would weakly yield to the threats of such brutes 
as Denny and his gang? Mdward is able to take 
care of himself, and he has all that tenacious 
pluck on which his countrymen justly pride 
themselves. ‘The men you speak of are mere’ 
windbags, Really, we Irish Lave the ‘gift of the 
gab’; I don’t know that we have much beside. 
Dry your eyes aad have a run with me, nothing 
like exercise for killing the ‘ blues.’ ” 

“T have some work to do for father, and the 
afternoon is not inviting. Then, too, Edward 
may return any moment from Creevadoon.” 

“Then I must go by myself ; somehow I feel 
suffocated in the house,” 

She went away then to return in a few 
moments dressed for walking. 

“ Good-bye,” she eaid cheerfully, “ wind and 
weather have no fear for me; I shall return 
ruddy and riotous,” then she closed the door 
noisily, and a moment later Decima saw her pass 
through the garden out to the road, heedicss 
alike of the biting wind and fast-gathering fog, 
Ince well away from the house she dropped into 
& saunter, all the bright look fading from her 
face, 

Ib was nob always easy succesafully to wear 
her mask ; she wondered with a vague sense of 
discorafort how she cou/d go through the trial 
fore her; hear Edward vow to love and 

herish another woman when the knowledge that 
he loved Acr remained with her, But not for an 
instant did she repent her sacrifice ; Decima wae 
more worthy than she to be his wife, and 
presently he would give her the best affection 
Of his heart, 

“ When I know he is wholly lost to me,” she 
thought, “I shall begin to forget—only it ie so 
difficult to make the beginning.” 

She had now reached a very lonely spot, and 
hearing the rough voices of men felt a little 
nervous ;'to her right stretched ,the,hazy Gelds, 
on her left wasa steep and wocded -ineline. 
Quick as thought she parted the low growing 
bushes, and crept some distance into shelter, 
crouching down, for the times were troubled, and 
leeds of violence of almost daily recurrence, 
From her hiding-place she distinctly saw Barney 
Bourke and Shandy O'Rorke ; through the miet 
their words reached her with painful clearness, 

“ The devvil is gone to Creenadoon ; it’s a Jone 
rood, honey ; there’s none to spy on us—man 
dear, fwhat for div yez hang back.” 

Tt was Barney whe spoke, and. Shandy made 
auswer, * Div yez think I’m sich a’poor crater as 
to be afeard, Barney? , It raakes no diiference to 
me if the divvil dhraps stone dead at furrst shot 
~—ain’t there Denny to think on? Shure, I hates 
the Englisher wi'.a moighty hate.” 

“ Well,”’ eaid Barney, “ moiud yez kape Denny 
afore yex, I'll fire furrst, and if t’ bullet misses, 
yez foller. We'll wait for him down t’ Cross 
Roads ;.the crater’s gone alane—and it’s two to | 
wan,” 


They moved on then, whilst Margot lay trem- 





bling and sick ; only too well she knew that 
Edward's life was threatened, that these men 
would stick at nothing to gain their unholy 
euds, One thought only was with her ; she must 
save him, 

Tt’ was a good six miles to Creenadoon, and 
there were no houses between, except a few 
wretched disconnected hovels where it would be 
vain to look for assistance. © 

lf only she could meet Edward before he 
reached the Cross Roads and persuade him to 
return until a police excort had Leen given, all 
would be well, 

She sprang to her‘feet; if she dared pass 
through the darkening wood she would get a 
good start of the assassins. 

Her heart throbbed with fear. In every dim 
nook she saw some enemy ; the crackling of the 
twigs beneath her feet seut little shafts of horror 
and pain through all her lithe young body. But 
with a prayer for help che set her face steadily 
towards her and long -before Bourke and his 
companion had turned the bend of the road she 
had issued from the gloom, and was running with 
all her speed towards the Cross Roads. Then 
her strength failed her ; she aank on the grass to 
rest and regain her breath, 

In the distance she heard the faintest sound of 
wheels, on the other side eame the echo of heavy 
steps, and she knew the enemy was approaching. 

With one mighty effort she lifted herself and 
started once again. Through the dence mist she 
could just desery the outlines of a horse and gig, 
she ran to meet it, erying,— 

“ For the love of Heaven, stop |” 

The driver reined in, asking sharply,-— 

“Who are you! What do you want?” 

A sob of utter tnankfulness lifted her throat, 

“Tam Margot—let me get up!” 

Edward’s heart gave a great throb of joy as 
the girl climbed in, It was bliss to be near 
her, even though the bliss must be followed by 
pain. 

“What ave you doing here?” he asked, as 
steadily as he could, “ Have.you lost your way 
in the mist }” 

“Turn your horse’s head,” was her answer ; 
“Barney Bourke and Shandy O’Rorke are behind 
us, and they have threatened to kill you. I came 
to save you if possible; drive as fast as you can 
to Creenadoon |” 

“No,” he said, sternly; “I will face these 
ruffiang; to fly would be to proclaim myself a 
coward, and to encourage them in their violence.” 

“Think of me!” she entreated, “ J am only a 
girl, and they are armed.” 

In. her heart she feared only for him ; and for 
Decima’s yake ‘she would keep him safe ; death 
had lost ite sting for her. 

In her earnestness she laid her little cold hand 
upon hig arm, saying, — 

“Be wise ; bravery alone will not save you. 
Oh, may Heaven defend us now; they are upon 
us! Don’t spare Meg, Keep your lead low.” 

*T,.too, am armed,” Edward answered, grimly, 
“and T will shoot the firsb dog that attempts 
violence | It is useless, Margot, to try for Cree- 
nedoon ; every peasant along the road is hostile 
to me, We must face there brutes, but they 
shall not harm you.” 

Even as he spoke Barney Bourke, rushing for 
ward, caught ab the reine, he was quickly followed 

y O’Rorke with his pistol cocked, 

* What do you’ mean by this outrage?” de- 

manded Margot, fiercely. “ Barney, let the horse 
r) ! ” 

ee Mics Margot honey ! this has naught to do 

wi’ yez ; git out an’ walk quiet home; me and 

Shandy wants a wee bit talk wi’ Misiher Ripon,” 

“You blackguards !” cried Edward ; “ out of 
the way, or I'll punish you a8 you deserve, Let 
go there, Bourke. I will settle matiers with you 
when there is no lady near,” 

“ Och, his honor wad hide hieself ahint t’ petti- 
coats!” sneered Shandy. It’sa moighty brave 
broth 0’ a bhoy, he is, Miss Margot.” 

“Do not dare address me,” she began, pas- 
sionately, when Edward, one hand upon the 
reins, the other deep in his breast-pocket, said in 
a peculiarly low impressive tone,— 

“Oh, Meg, on——~” The beautiful bay reared, 


1 








feeling Bourke’s rough hand upon her, then made 
a violent etfort to escape. 

Quick as lightning O'Rorke yaised his weapon, 
but Margot was quicker than he; snatching at 
the whip she struck the pistol upwards, so that 
the bullet was harmlessly discharged ; chen she 
brought the lash down sharply across the mis- 
creant’s face. With a howl he fell prostrate to 
the ground, half-stunned by the vigorous blow 
she had dealt, 


Bourke, releasing Meg, eprang to his comrade’a © 


relief, but Edward was on guard; he did nob 
wish to kill the hulking brute, only to cripple 
him, so he aimed low, and his bullet found its 
billet in his right arm ; the next moment he way 
standing helpless and cursing on the roadways 
whilst Meg was tearing homewards at a most 
terrific pace. Then Edward said,--- 

“ Margot—-Margot ! why did you come to my 
rescue?” 

She was all but fainting; her weary eyes 
scarcely lifted themselves to the handsome face 
above as she answered,— 

“ Do nob ask me,” 

“ButI must. Did you find you cared for me 
just a little too well to let me die the violent 
death those men would have compassed but for 
you?” 

“Take the truth in all its shameful nakedness,” 
she said, desperately, “I love you! I would die 
over and over again, if that were posyible, to 
avert danger or sorrow from you,” 

“Then why did you lie tome? Oh, little one, 
darling one, what havoc you have wrought ; what 
possessed you so to scorn me!” ‘ 

“Decima loved you, and is worthy you; I 
could never have made you happy ; and, and, oh 
it is better as it is,” : ' 

"No, no,” but hespoke to deaf ears for the girl 
had faiated, 

Luckily they were near The Dowet Frouse, but 
he kissed her cold lips passionately before he 
could consign her to Decima’s keeping. 


ren eer 


CHAPTER VII. 

Decim eat alone the following morning wear- 
ing "a look of care. She was depressed, un- 
happy, although she could scarcely pive a name 
Lo her unhappiness. Sho was troubled, she told 
herself because of the danger threatening 
Edward, because the danger he had azcaped 
seemed but the forerunner of others, But deep 
down in her heart was an uneasy remembrance of 
his agitation as he carried Margot in the previous 
evening ; onc: again she saw the slender figure 


| clasped close in his arms, his face bowed above the 


whiteness of the smooth cheeks ; and in his eyes 
was & look that had never shone for her. 

Then, when Margot returned to conscious- 
ness, had not her firat words been, “Edward 
Edward! was I in time? Is he safe?’ and 
scarcely could she (Decima) reply before her 
glance strayed to him, and covering her face, she 
wept aloud. 

All these things might be due to the danger 
they had together shared, and yet--and yet—- 
Decima was decidediy miserable, It was quite 
in vain, she told herself, that “had not Edward 
loved her best he never would have asked her to 
become his wife ;"’ mistakes hed happered before, 
and doubtless would happen again, but, if this 
thing should be, if, atter all, Margot was dearesi 
to him, then, Heaven forbid be should link his 
life to hers. Heaven send her wisdom to order 
her ways for his good, and strength to set hin 
free, if indeed he desired freedom. 

There was neither malice nor anger in her 
heart, neither could find avy abiding place there, 
Edward had once said she was “a fair saint,” 
and he did not much exaggerate. He had queted, 
too, words from a sweet singer, peculiarly appli- 
cable to her. 

It bad been on the way to the ‘little Protes. 
tant church below the hill, aud she was gowned 
in white. He had taken her slender fingers in 
his with.a touch that was reverential, as he said, 
“T ought to be a better man for your sake, 
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Dacima ; 4 
of which i am fond; 
** Thy cre was lil 
they 
One of God's holy messengers did walk with me that 


cay. 


me verse runs thus,-—~ 


the lilies, and thy soul as pure as 


Remembering these things, she hid her face in 
her ha: ds ; ut she neither ¢ 
only she thought “ ther 
esteem ia iis voice, in his eyes, but not love, 
Then why ? why, did he ask me to be his wife ? 
Did he deceive himself, or did I let him see just 
a little too plainly all that he was to me }” 


was affection and 








A tlow step outside startled her: hastily 
takiug up some work she applied herself to it 
assiduously, not glancing up uxtil Margot’s voice 
said, listleasly, ‘‘ how industrious we are this 
morning | and why did you leave me to sleep so 


long ? 
[ thought you would need some extra ree 
after the excitement and fatigue of yesterday,’ 


answered Decima, calroly stitching away as though | 
Gear life; but from wader her lashes she shots 
keen, inquiring look at her little sister, and as she | 


1t know how to be suf 


looked si ghed id 
both escaped without 





b j 
Margot nly hope that the course 
b expess him to further | 
has | ke and O’Rorke arrested 
*yé ] Ore na oon. 
got caught her breath sharply, but answered 
steadily,- 
tle has done ¥ half-measures will ni 
now serve him, and you, dear Decima, must | 
uphold him in he does, Soon he will be 
your hu and + @ltner yu take his ide or that of 
hia eeu 
Deciuis. laid aside her work, pacing to and fro ; 


then, suddenly, she went and knelt beside Marg: 
putting an arm arouud her waist 
Tell me al} about it, Mavourneen 
too ill, aud Edward, too exci 
to master anything but tl 
Aud whilst younger 
described all that had passed, making little of her 
own sharein the ac venture, she listened with her 
head drooped, and the fear in her heart taking 
form uutil it grew to terrible proportions, 
Presently, Edward arrived, but alth: 





were 


yi u 


e barest details, 


1 


mugh. his 











fiancée watched h keenly, she could see no 
change iu his maut t was as flippant | 
of speech az ever ; yet that donbt lingered, grow- 
ing daily stronger, when, a3 their bridal morning 
irew aea Edward did not grow fonder, and 


should be, 
hough her 


thinner than it 

less sunny, 
equent, 

that she suspected 

alised the heartache she was enduring ; 


Margot’s face was 
Margot’s sunny tewper 
laughter was more f 


Neither guessed 


neither 


-t +} 
tne trut 


but cach tacitly avoided the other eo far as was 
possible. Christmas came and went ; it wanted | 
very few days no the wedding, and almost all 


the couutry people had been asked. 
Dion Fitzgerald ome again and had again 
renewed his propoeal, to be summarily rejected 
he was furious, especially when he heard the story 
of Margot’s adve and listened to hi 
mother's 


Vase OD 





iture, 


words,— 
Mr, Ripon ii marry Decima ; 

but it is Margot { have it on the 

eat of authority fi mly believe that { 





Marg I 
though Why 
puzz.es me 


Ti ouly he could remove 


ise she loves him— 
oake a match of it 
i ou i Edward. 

still if he could disgrace him in the girl’s eyes 


Proud as she was, Margot would never counte 
prauce ® man Whose name was the target for 
; So he cast about iv his mind how best to 





accomplish his plan, He was an officer, supposedly 
a yentleman, yet he began to consort with the 
low rufiians who had been Denuy’s boon com- 
panions, and who now weeded only a master 
rind to re-organise them 
talente. It was not long before Dion made them 
understand his purpose ; but he did not take intc 
account that Margo! was now as much hated as 
she had been previously beloved, 
saved the Saxon’s life ? 
to her country? and 


Was she not a traitress 

had not her evidence con- 
demued Barney aud Shandy to long terms of 
imprisonment ? : 


bbed nor wept-— | 


ted last night for me | 


sister graphically 


Better 


and misdirect their | 


Had she not | 


> me a certain poem picture! If the “new equoire” must suffer so should 


| she, although “there was no nade at all, atall, to 
| tell Misther Fitzgerald this.” 

But their wits were slow in moving, and they 
could mot quite. resolve as to the nature of their 
reyenge on this young and innocent girl, who had 
| long been their staunch ally, and helped them out 
of her own scanty purse. 

They were a little scared too by the arrest of 
the three most daring of their clique, and whilst 
they waited the end of all was drawing nearer 
than they could dreara—aad it was not the end 
for which their vile souls longed, 

The weddivg eve! Decima, seated amidst her 
bridal finery, felt her heart sink ever lower and 
lower ; she could not rest, she cuuld not be at 
peace. Hurriedly rising she threw a heavy cloak 
about her head and shoulders, and escaped to the 
| garden. 
| It was quite dark, although the night was 
} young, and she could see nothing ; but the sound 
f voices drew her near to the gate. 
| Strength and movement alike failed her as, 
| screened by the tall bushes, she heard Margot say 
| wailingly,— 
| “Oh! why must you pass by to find me here, 
' 





| and to-night of all nights? Go, I implore you, 
Edward. To-morrow you will call Decima wife, 
and it is nob meet you and I should stand hereas 
lovers. My prayer to you is ‘forgive me,’ and in 
, token of that forgiveness, never let my sister 
| guess she is not the first aud dearest with you.” 

‘As Heaven is my witness, Margot, I have 
honestly tried to avoid you; this meeting is not 
leas cruel to me than to you. Yet, love, my love, 
kiss me once before we part for ever,” 

“No, no, no! Shall I wrong Decima at the 
last? Oh, be true to yourself, and in time you 
will forget as | pray I too may forget.” 

“One thing you must tell me,” he broke in, 
sharply, “ why, if then you loved me, did you send 
me away, making me believe you cared for Dion 
| Fitzgerald 7” 

There was a moment's pause, during which 
| Decima feared they must hear her heart beat, 
| then Margot said,— 
| “T bad learned by chance thai Decima loved 
} you, and oh! she is so much more worthy your 
| love than 1; I felt that she never could forget, 
nat her life would be one long, long chapter of 
misery, and so—so [ did violence to my own 
; heart, Ob, no, no, do not touch me, you shall 
| not think I have done anything worthy of praise 
for Decima has been sister, mother, friend to me,” 
her voice died out then, and the unhappy listener 
fled through the gardeu to her own room, the 
most wretched bride elect beneath the heavens. 
For her.sake Margot had sacrificed love and 
ope, for her sake Edward would fulfil the com- 











. 


| pact into which his heart had never entered. 


vas divinest pity-and true affection he had 
given her, but could she be content with pity 
who wanted dove? Or satisfied with affection 
vheo her heart cried hungrily fordevotion? She 
| never could marry Edward now ; yeti how could 
ne break her word without creating scandal ? 

She flung herself on her knees, entreating,— 

“ Heaven help me! Heaven succour me! my 
need is great, but Margot’s is greater. She is so 
young—so pitifully young—and so brave.” 

Much later, as she folded her sheeny dress, and 
| put away her veil, she breathed, — 

j I shall never wear either now ; in some wa: 
| J shall find au escape for him, and for Margot,” 
nd then Margot'’s hand was on the door, and her 
roice clear and steady eaid,— 

Let me come in, Decima; I want to say 
goodnight. I am getting to bed early because 
to-morrow will be a long aud trying day for 

Juiet and serene she opened the door, to see 
| Margot stauding white but calm, with a great 
| glory on her face (for had she not fought with and 
| conquered self?) and her gray eyes were 

inminous, 
| ‘Heaven's blessing be with you now and 
| always,” she said tenderly. ‘May you never 
know sorrow or suffering ; oh, my dear, oh, my 
| dear, how sorely I shall miss you. But my loss 
j will be Edward’s gain, and may he always 
| appreciate the prize he has won.” 
1 When she was gone, Decima went back to her 


bedside, and there—knueeling—-prayed for help in 
thia her most cruel dilemma. 

The hours went by ; she paid no heed to them 
was not even disturbed by the roy:tering songs 
of Denny’s friends as they returned from their 
nightly carouse, 

Suddenly one of the ill-conditioned fellows, who 
paid court, to the kitchen-maid, paused. , 

‘* Bhoys,” he whispered hoarsely, “ t’light is in 
Miss Margot’s room, will we smoke her out /”” 

Not a dissenting voice was raised ; duly the 
necessary articles were gathered together quietly, 
speedily—a light applied ; it burned but slowly, 
but so rouch the better since it gave the scoundrels 
time to escape, once The Dower House caught it 
would burn like tinder, being old, and mostly 
composed of wood, 

Past midnight! Decima had scarcely moved 
since Margot’s departure ; suddenly however, she 
started up; surely there was a smell of fire, and 
a crackling of sbrivelling wood; she paused to 
listen. 

Then she ran to her door: the corridor was 
full of smoke ; the house was on fire. 

“ Margot, Margot!” she cried, but no voice 
answered ;she ran ta her father’sroom, “ Wake, 
wake! or you will be burned to death,” then she 
hurried to Margot’s aid. \ 

Flames and dense volumes of smoke met her 
on her way, she never stayed or heeded ; bursting 
into ber sister's chamber, she saw her lying fully 
dreesed upon her bed, but iu a state nearly akin 
to suffocation, 

Mr. St. Patrick had rushed in behind, 

“The maids have gone, the escape by the 
staircase is cut off.” 

“Drop out from the window—you can let 
yourself down by the vine. Get a ladder—quick 
—quick or she will die,” and then as he obeyed 
she flew back to the girl upon the bed. “ Margot 
Margot, for Heaven's sake speak.” 

A head appeared at the window, a voice— 
Edward’s—said,— , 

“Come, Decima, there is time yet. I will 
return for Margot.” 

“No, you must take her first. Where is 
father ¢” 

“Lying stunned upon the ground—he fell— 
but, Decima——” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘‘Nor another word ; I will not leave until she 
is safe, and I am not afraid,” and seeing she was 
immovable, he took Margot in his arme, descend- 
ing the ladder as rapidly as he could with his 
burthen. 

But with all the haste he made, the flames 
were belching out of the window before he reached 
the ground, In another instant they might catch 
the ladder, and Decima must then perish for ber 
heroism. 

Never, oh ! never ! . 

The thought of her danger nerved him to fresh 
efforts. Giving Margot into the care of another 
neighbour, he once more ascended through all the 
dense smoke and the blinding flames. He saw 
the white serene face of his bride-elect shining 
with o great light ; but even as he looked, her 
hands wént up in a futile effort to ward off the 
scorching fire; her gown was suddenly ablaze, 
and careless of himself Edward dashed through 
the window, caught the counterpane from the 
bed, wrapped her in it, thus extinguishing the 
flames, and hastened to escape ere escape became 
impossible. 

t was no light matter to carry Decima, for 
she wastall and well proportioned ; she lay too, 
a dead weight upon his arms, having fainted. 

But the task was accomplished at last, and 
Margot, who thanks to her strong vitality, had 
- ly recovered, was the first to minister to 
that dear sister’s needa, 

ot a moment too-soon had Edward reached 
the ground ; the ladder was now all ablaze, soon 
it fell with a crash, and it was evident to all that 
the whole house was doored ; long before assist- 
ance could arrive it would be reduced toa 
smouldering heap of ruins. 

One and another offered the St. Patricks 











shelter; but Edward, returning thanks on their 
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behalf, said that his was the only roof beneath 
which they should rest, and for Decima’s sake 
it would be well to hasten their d 


Touching Mr. es om he urged him 


to rouse himself ; to his feet, looking 
with eyes upon the ruin of his home, 
then he broke into the bitter tears of manhood 


grown old and weary with many struggles against 
an untoward fate. 

“Homeless! almost penniless! E wish to 
Heaven I had been left to die |” 

“ No, no, dear father,” said Margot, clinging to 
him, “we could not you; and now for 
Decima’s sake let us be going ; she lies so white 
and still that—that Iam afraid- -—’” 

He suffered her to lead him to a carriage 
which had been placed at their disposal, and 
which now conveyed them, er with the 

medico, towards Castle Patrick, Edward 
riding beside them. He had been among the 
first to see the flames rising against the dark sly, 
and had ridden over at once, rousing other neigh- 
bours on his way. 

As they went Dion Fitzgerald ran hastily into 
the roadway, crying— 

“For the love of Heaven tell me Margot is 
safe ” 

“She is safe,” Edward answered tersely, and 
with a keen glance at the other. “If you were 
so anxious, why did you not volunteer your 
assistance? I did not see you on the spot. Drive 
on,” and the young man was compelled to stand 
aside that they might pass. 

And not ove word had oy a uttered, not 
one glance had she giveu from her sweet eyes ; 
and he of the guilty conecience slunk away, well- 
knowing who perpetrated the foul deed, and 
afraid lest discovery should ensue, and they drag 
his name with theirs through the mire. 

had been “ revengeful tools” in his “ re- 
ven hand,” but they had struck where he 
would have spared, committing a mad deed 
which brought no benefit to themselves or hizo. 

“Twasa fool to tamper with them,” he re- 
flected, and for once he esteemed himeelf at his 


rer valve. * s * 


Very white and serene Decima lay upon her 
bed ; her beautiful face and column-like throat 
had evffered no injury, but her shapely hands 
and arms were touched by the fire, and even 
these were not badly burned; yetshe was pros- 
trate. ; 

By her own request slie had that morning seen 
the doctor alone, and noting the added gravity of 
his face asked, quietly,— 

‘Shall I get well, doctor? You need not fear 
to answer me truthfully ; death has no sting for 
me, and if J am dying there is something for me 
to do before I pass away.” f 

He regarded her with infinite compassion, She 
was so beautiful, life seemed to hold so many 
possibilities of happiness for her that it was 
doubly hard for him to give his verdict ; only 
under the fixed regard of those grand, calm eyes, 
he could not prevaricate. 

“ Miss St. Patrick, I will not bid you hope; I 
greatly fear you will succumb to the shock to 
your system. Of course I am not infallible, and 
{ would be glad if you would have further ad- 
vice,” 

“T am content with yours,” she answered 
geatly, and being once more alone, she closed her 
eyes, murmuring,— 

. ip Heaven [I ee thee, that thou hast 

eard my prayer ; now Margot will be happy, and 

I shall be bi rest,” 4 vs 

Later ehe sent for Edward and Margot ; to her 
father she had already broken the news, and he 
sat by her bed, his head upon the pillows beside 
hers, not making any moan or outcry, but looking 
very broken down and feeble. 

_ Margot moved to her father’s side, whilst 
ey motioned Edward to sit at her right 
and 


(Continued on page 622.) 








Purpras understood the art of softening ivory 
So a8, froma a single tusk, to produce a plate from 
12 to 20 inches broad, 


POOR LITTLE LINNET. 


10 
CHAPTER X. 


“Do you know that it has only just occurred 
to me, Miss Lethbridge,” Lord Bourdillon said to 
Linnet, “that I have never once yet apologized 
to you for my ill-temper and rudeness on the 
evening that we first met? Will you pardon me | 
now when [ tell you that at the time, being 
mentally harrassed in no ordinary degree, 1 was 
really scarcely myself} I was worse than a brute | 
to you, I believe—and I am truly sorry for it. | 
Until this moment, 1 think I have had no fair | 
opportunity of asking your. pardon, Will your | 
witbhold it now !” 

She took her hands from the keys of the «pinet | 
and lifted her eyes rather shrinkingly to his } 





Lit. 
She tried hard to smile in an easy fiendly sort | 
of way. | 


“Perhaps I was not over-civil to you, Lord | 
Bourdillon,” said Linnet gently. ‘ Looking back | 
indeed to that evening———”’ 

" Civil? Oh, yes, you were civil enough,” he 
interrupted her, laughing. “Quite civil snd 
forbearing.” 

“ At any rate, like you, on that evening,” re- 
joined Linnet, “I was scarcely myself. You did 
not by any means see me at my best just then, 

ou know. So let it be a mutual absolution, 
rd Bourdillon,” 

“ With all my heart,” said he, looking straight 
down at her, as she sat there so small and shy | 
beneath him. 

And then Linnet grew cold and nervous once 
more, and wished very much that he would go 
away and leave her to herself. 

Try how she would to overcome the senzation, 
she could never feel thoroughly at ease when 
Derrick Bourdillon was near her, 

A pause ensued-—a long uncomfortable paure, 

He stared at her thoughtfully, liogeringly ; aud 
then turned away to Irene. 





— 


be * 


“ Trene, it is not a bit of use—just look here at 
this! It is really labour thrown away with me, 
I shall give up trying.’”’ 

Irene raised her exquisite face from the sketch 
over which she was bending silently, and sxailed 
a littie absently at Linnet’s irapetuously-uttered | 
words, 

“Don’t say that, dear, Sponge it out and try 
again,” she advised. ‘“‘ You will succeed in the | 
end if you only persevere.” 

“ Sponge it out !” echoed Linnet ruefully, “I 
have done nothing, I think, but sponge, sponge, 
sponge ever since J begen this moruing. I ieil 
you, Irene, it is not in’me-—it never was, I shall 
never, never learn to wield brush or pencil 
respectably. If I were to go on persevering from | 
this hour until I was fifty, I am certain that I 
should never get beyond the sponging stage and 
this eternal rubbing out.” 

“Ah, Linnet dear! Remember King Bruce 
and the spider,” said Irene sententiously ; and 
forthwith turned to her block again, whilst Lin- 
net made impatient answer,— | 

“Oh, Irene, I always did hate that spider.” 





| 

They—irene Noble and Linnet--were in the 
study at Windywaste, seated together in a larg: 
window of the room which overlooked the Italian 
garden. | 

In their rear burned a bright wood fire ; for | 
the day was a dull November one, with a leaden 
sky, a mist in the air, and with moisture dripping | 
from the branches of the trees. | 

The grounds at Windywaste, with their once 
gay porterres, were now all brown and damp, the | 
greensward was slippery, and the shrubs had a | 
lean and dejected look, 

The gray heavens indeed were so low that the 
bare chestnut trees in the distance seemed to 
touch them. Never a breath of wind was astir, 
and hushed were the voices of the shivering | 
dirds. 

Recently Irene Noble had been instructing 
little Linuet in the art of watercolour drawing. 
Irene herself drew correctly and fully. 





Only toglanceat a drawing which her white hand 


| receive him: once more as an 


| again for a trial at lenst, 


| exceedingly dull dinners and 


had executed was more than sufficient to convince 
Linnet Lethbridge of the utter hopelessness of 
her endeavouring or ever hoping to do likewise, 

But Irene would insist that Linnet must 
“ persevere ;” and “ persevering,” accordingly, 
was Linnet that pennies 

She had come over to Windywaste immediately 
after breakfast, on purpose to take her lesson 
from Irene in the study window. They always 
sat together there when the light was bad—such 
as it was to-day. 

Lord Bourdillon himeelf had walked over fron 
the Abbey with Linnet ; and now he was absent 
shooting with Gordon Noble. 

If the truth must be recorded of her, Linnet, 
about this time, was hardly so mentally happy 
and content as assuredly she ought to have been ; 


| for every reasonable blesaivg was hers that mortal 


young woman could wish for—-friends to love 


her, and a beautiful old home to shelter her- 


always, 

Still there was the crumpled rose-leaf—the 
worm in the bud, 

And yet, as to when it began, she could never 
recall exactly. 

But Gordon Noble's coldness towards her, like 
everything else, muet have had some sort of a 
beginning, she supposed forlornly 

t seemed almost to break her heart when the 
awakening came—when she awoke first to the 
cruel consciousness that he actually, and some- 
times openly so, avoided her, 

And she had been foolish enough to dream 
that he might perhaps learn to care for her just 
a little bit, in a brotherly sort of way, by-and-by. 

Onee he had shown himself so considerate and 


| kind towards her always, with a certain tender 


solicitude for her orphaned siate ; but now— 
lately ——-- Oh, she could not bear to think a)out 
is. Ithurt too much. 

Yes, he had somehow altered strangely—why 
she could not imagine--she only knew that sh 
fretted over and mourned the change in him 
secretly, very grievously sometimes, 


“ You are not what you were, Robin!’ 


she sang softly to herself one day, when quite 
alone ; but the tears welled up unexpectedly, and 
her little song came to a broken and piteous con- 
elusion—so that she could sing a0 more, 

For the last week or so Linnet had seen barely 
anything of Gordon Noble. 

The steward’s books had now been handed over 
to Derrick Bourdillon in his new character of 
reformed prodigal, and Mr, Noble himself no 
longer came over to the Abbey in the early morn- 
ing to listen to the troubles of the Countess and 
hold consultation with the bailiff after breakfast. 

It was not necessary for Gordon to do that 
now. 

For the Countess had her own son by her side 
again, her natural protector, and master of the 
house. 

It did one’s heart good, only to see how proud 
and happy she was—-and yet Heaven knew poor 
Linnet’s was heavy enough ! 

Up to this date Derrick Bourdillon had kept 
his vow religiously, and even his neighbours, the 
county people round about, seemed disposed to 
forgive and forget all past misdemeauours, and io 
honoured member 
into their well-regvlated community, drawing 
favourable conclusions from his remarkable good 
behaviour, which never had been known to endure 
for so long in any one of his many previous 
“ reformations” at the Abbey 

“The black sheep,” they reasoned amongst 
themselves, “is surely weary of wandering and 
ill-doing at last? So let him come amongst us 
We will keep bim in 
the fold with us, and save him if we can,” 

And so there were a few stiff, pompous, and 
receptions, to 
celebrate the black sheep's return---in short, the 
fatted calf was killed in honour of the prodigal 
son, 


Generally every morning Mr, Noble and the 


| Earl rode out together, inspecting the farms upon 


the Dreadmere estate and the lands appertaining 
thereunto. 

As a rule the bailiff accompanied them, and 
answered his lordship’s question, 
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are . The tenante all augure:! well, ip was said, from | His gun was now resting on his right shoulder, 
gets the Earl's reappearance in their midst ; but | but the left arm near Linnet was free. 
ArAN Linnet somehow believed that in their inmoat So he drew her cold and passive little hand 
ne) hearts they sincerely regre\ted Gordon Noble’s | beneath his disengaged arm, and held it closely 
* : withdrawal from office, so to say, there, 
ih FR He had been as it were their deputy landlord |} w aus ithin vi 
wears for so long ; he had endeared himvelf to all; for | wi beg hse eer ew are See 
val f the future they would miss him greatly = 068 mn rer be meee Soa pus ay. 
Fis own people, however, ou the Windywaste - “way oe te" vr eee gm ad wag F and 
estate would gain and benefit by the. change of net ian take 4" wr ocak Wan te 
rule ; because would not they now have Gordon ena rb code eee eT ae a 
entirely to themselves, since Lord Bourdillop had | there as she ‘eon re week 7 
—— reformed and resolved to goveyn his An impulse stirred in ‘little. Linnet, and she 
+ RE SIE ip Oy slit uit snatched her arm from the Earl's side. At that 
or pe, ane ay _J nage 2! fe | moment she hated herself, and Derrick Bour- 
provement in bi " was in aeuval on k ble. wares 
») , Un Was it ery wise remarkavie. “ ae ¢. r ‘ 
Linnet used frequently to find herself marvel- | « — Ragps Re: Cae, MNES, 
lage at his gentleness and softened manner; the we : eo the matter with yout What do you 
Gag and respect he showed for his mother ; and tie 1 ked h The aie 
furthermore the deference and courtesy he dis- | ..3. ;,, rir ge cm na ee ee 
played invariably towards herself, ee yop ee ” . “ 
Still grateful as she was in a way for all his & ote Sik lout, Chae: eu, el RE 
attention and notice, she would infinitely have ee Tee. Che eeeed is Ott in tp ry 
preferred that he should leave her alone. | sippery. ‘Why should yeu say that a 
For one thing, che feared that the should dis- A dark, wrathful shadow stole trausiently into 
cover the fact of her secret discontent and un- ‘a m3 neat yy oe Mien oh saat ae 
happiness, and perchance tax her with it—and pad tng Boxe gee. oy ror 4 om Sheed 
shat dierenttt nob leave tec thé ene of him ; he followed sullenly with his dog and 
Ah, no! she would suffer aud be strong in ad Fy rere Ph ber’ ‘ yl ae a 
Ps psec bay hat 3 : >." | siairched as were his master’s thick boots an 
ilence—her troubles w Dj Cc ’ ; 
| ont troubles were nothing to Derrick | },a:her gaiters. 
+ ha The painting lesson with Irene in the study at When they arrived at the running stream over 
i a Windywaste on that dim November morning which the rustic bridge was thrown—the little 
ty ed seemed a greater trial to the flesh than usual. bridge with the fanciful hand-rail—the fog was 
gx. b The painte were bad, Linnet.averred, and the very dense just there, It hung over the chill 
ay 4 light was worse, the brushes had in them super- | T!PP4Dg water like smoke from a sullen bonfire. 


The plank itself was slimy and dank with it, and 
so was the rustic rail. It clung like rime to the 
trailing brambles, and soddened the reeds and 


Buous hairs, 
Ere long she discovered that the paper was 


> ae 


greasy~-Linnet’s patience, in brief, was failing 
jer fast grasses far worse than a heavy rain could have 
; , lon 
“T declare I will not do any more—I have done | ‘ "Ua +305 
; for to-day,” she exclaimed at last, real tears of 4inneé6 marched unaided safely across the 


bridge, and then glanced over her shoulder ab 
Derrick Bourdillon, 
The moisture was glistening in his crisp black 


¥ 


despair swimaming in her eyes. “The green has 
run into the blue, and I cannot tell where to go 
m. Oh, Irene, let us put the things away until 


or ah ed Se SD 
4 Ep ee prerrny 


+ rot» 
+ ~~ 
« +: wage Eierég 
Se ee 
~ 





+ ad senther ta. Lam cea ae beard, and all about his Norfolk shooting-jacket 
ry IE “I have just this moment finished,” Irene ont ome oo bat. ‘ ‘ 
Bhs returned, this ti without lifting her beautiful | , “ os » ys, locking, | jhe thought, tired— 
Be fac ud giving ew rapid touches to the fagged—and appeared to stoop a little. 
ied f pid touche ; : : 
saa? sketch on her block as she epoke. “There— As he regained her side, he coughed suddenly. 
aay now it is done! What do you think of it, Linnet It was a cough st once so hard and hollow, so 
na darling 1” grating and sepulchra), that Linnet stopped a 
4 . ‘ ‘ p ‘ - Nor t) a inv +} 
> Mn But before Linnet could reply, the window aes 0 aw ye afl nary grass involuntarily as the 
es RD outside was darkened suddenly, and both girls | sound emote 00 Ber ear, 
a a looked up quickly together. * With such a cough as that you should not be 
eh t The Earl and Gordon Noble were standing | °Ut in this horrid fog, I am very sure,” she said 
eee | 5 outside, looking iv, their guns under their arms, severely, “You should have worn a top-coat or 
ae? Ea and their bags eluog across their shoulders. »'T'wo | something, and nob that louse pleated jacket, 
neh | big dogs of the setter breed stood shivering and | Lord Bourdillon _ How careless and foolhardy 
Chips suddy behind them. | men are,” said little Linnet hotly. 
pe") f “Come, are not you ready, Linnet?” Lord | “The idea of a great strong fellow like me 
mba bs Bourdillon called through the window. They | t@king cold, andshooting in a top-coat !”” laughed 












! 
2 y head promised the Countess to return home, in nes and then he coughed again, n 
pe ne to have luncheon with her at the Abbey, | “ You should not be oub io this fog to-day, 
Linuet vodded to him gravely for answer, and | lord Bourdillon, and you know if,” said Linnet 
D326 I pot on her things. They were | emphatically, hurrying on as fast as she could. 
lyin; on a chair in the etudy, and she was soon | “ Because I do not believe that you are as strong 
equipped for the homeward walk | as you look,” 

Yerrick Bourdillon, smiling, lifted his cloth | He shrugged his shoulders, and frowned im- 
hat, to Irene, and tapped his heavy boots and patiently, striding on leisurely by her side. 
miry gaiters with his gun, thus intimating that | Linner now wag well-nigh out of breath, though 
he could not enter, So Lionet kissed Jrene, and | her pace was nothing to him. The remainder of 
said good-bye, and, going out straightway, found | the way they trudged in sileuce-—all across the 

\ © men talking quietly at the hall-door. dreary expanse of misty autumnal parkland, aud 
“Do come in,” Gordon was saying—" juat for | past the great still mere, where the moisture 
LR vf sherry or something. You want it.” | dripped audibly from the branches to the water, 
“Thank you, not this morning,” the other | Which to-day had a leaden hue. 
m newer; “we are late as it is, and are| _ Im the Gothic hall at the Abbey they met the 
; een the mother waiting, Good-bye, old | Countess. Somehow Linnet had fancied of late 
: fellow.” | that Lady Bourdillon always looked pleased and 
: aidly Linnet extended then her fingers to | ®tiefied whenever ehe and the Ear) were found 
A { lon fe just took them for a second in his | gether. 


Meeting them now, that same pleased hopeful 
it in bittervess at his | expression at once lit up the waxen features of 

peace yurse, turning | Lady Bourdiilon, 

Linnet marked it well, and it worried and 

\oridge,” he said, ; puzzled ber rather as usual—as yet she was far 

Bourdillon, as they left | from reading aright that enigmatical smile of the 

ie homeward pat the | -Countese’s. 

slippery hereabout—you | ‘“ You had better change those damp boots 

Linnet,” Lady Bourdillon said with solicitude 

















“ before we sit down to luncheon, I must not / 


“have you taking cold on any account.” 

“T rarely take cold,” answered Lionet eare- 
lessly. “But, god-mother dear, you should 
advise Lord Bourdillon to change his, He, has 
been coughing horribly all across the park.” 

And she mounted the stairs, humming to her 
self indifferently, and uufastening her, cloak as 
she went. 

“Derrick, my darling,” the Countess cried out 
quickly, the shadow of a great unuttered fear as 
it were falling on her heart, aud rendering her 
voice unsteady, “is this true ?”’ 

‘* No,” he answered sharply; .“Lionet 
exaggerates absurdly. I say, mother dear, I’m 
awfully hungry, and shall be ready for luncheon 
in less than a minute. Linneb”—calling up to 
her—‘'make haste down, and atick to~éacts. for 
the future.” 

“T alwayr stick to facts, Lord Bourdillon, as 
you call it,” Linnet called back quietly ; and 
went on to her room. 

The Countess's lips looked drawn and pale as 
she moved slowly and thoughtfully towards the 
dining-room door, 

There was no smile on them now. 





CHAPTER XL 


THe autumn and winter months passed away, 
and in due season the lovely spring-time: came 
round once more, 

Yet with the spring arrived trial and sorrow, 
and shadows once again closed darkly around the 
gray old walls of Dreadmere Abbey. 

The intervening months which were gone had 
but served to widen and emphasise the’ gulf 
between Linuet and Gordon Noble-~certainly 
they had not drawn the two any nearer to each 
other, 

The breach was so decided, yet ‘somehow so 
vague in itself, so inexplicable and yet withal so 
plain, that Linnet in her disappointment and 
perplexity knew not how.or where to look back 
in the past in order to discover the first faintest 
traces of the singular estrangement. 

As a woman she was too proud to let himisee 
that his indifference, after his kindness, - was 
almost more than she could bear-—that his 
neglect and insistent coldness, after his brotherly 
solicitude, would crush all the spirit out of her 
ere long. 

Nor could she seek any confidante—much less 
sue for an.explanation. its 

Not even to Irene, for whom she had con- 
ceived so great an affection, could Linnet lay 
bare the weary secret of her deep unhappiness. 
She preferred to suffer in silence and let’ this 
miserable condition Of affairs continue unin- 
terruptedly. 

But perhaps Irene, in her own heart, knew 
more than Linnet guessed just then. 

Still those days which were gone had brought 
sunshine in their train as well as cloud ; and the 
Countess herself, for one, at any rate, possessed a 
heart that rejoiced and was glad exceedingly 

For the present spring beheld Derrick Bour- 
dillon’s complete restoration into the good 
opinion and graces of the surrounding neighbour- 

ood, 

Should he continue to walk—-so to put it—as 
circumspectly as he had walked, of late, the 
county people evidently would be ready to con- 
done the past, and to let it be henceforth 
araongst them as though it had never been in all 
its evil character and unquestionable ugliness of 
aspect. 

And that he still intended to merit this newly- 
acquired favour of his old friends and neighbours 
wag obvious now to all who knew him. 

People could scarcely believe, indeed, that this 
man was really the self-same Derrick Bourdillon 
whom they had known ¢o well for his wildness in 
the bygone time-——the Derrick Bourdillon. of 
whom, perhaps, they had heard more than they 
had actually seen, whom they had feared and 
shunned as a human soul lost hopelessly, whose 
sins and reckless life were proverbial on the 
country side for miles round Dreadmere Abbey, 
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the venerable home which of late years had seen 
co little of its rightful master. 

“Upon life, missy,” one day said Mrs. 
Kidd wh to Linnet, “how wonderful his 
lordship has c surely. And Providence be 
¢hanked for it, say I, Miss Linnet. Why, dearic 
me, I shall very soon begin to love him again just 
as 1 used to, whet he was a little dark-haired, 
dark-eyed mite in pinafores—that I shall, 
miasy |” 

And then, too, Phebe Slack, in confidence, 

thought fit to favour Linnet with her owa opinion 
on fhe ee question. 
“T used. to be downright afraid of his lord- 
ship, you know, ma’am, I did really used to,” said 
she, with a sort of a wooden’ penitence, “and 
never even liked to hear him talked about at 
dark—it gave me. the cold shivers. But there, 
since he has been homé among us this time, he 
ain’t seemed like the same gentleman—he ain't 
indeed!’ The change, the alteration in him is 
something more than wonderful, me and Aunt 
Kidd says sometimes, remembering what he was, 
you know; ma’am, not so-very long ago,” 

Yes, one, it would seem, could detect the 
alteration for the better in the man, in one sense, 
and didnot forget to comment upon this 
-particular change 3 but it was strange, passing 
strange, thought Linnet, that they chould all of 
them fail to mark another alteration—an altera- 
tion not for the better—in Derrick Bourdillon, 
which to the young girl’s eyes atleast was terri- 
bly plain ; much more distinct, in faci, than the 
visible moral improvement they harped upon, 
Linnet herself not having known him in bis 
younger and wickeder days, 

She wondered whether the Countess herself 
noted it--wondered whether the Nobles «at 
Windywaste noted it—wondered indeed why all 
the world, their little world, did not mark it, and 
speak of it, the thing was so deadly clear to 
Linnet—this gradual subtle change which was 
stealing over him so surely unawares, 

She knows now that the Countess his mother 
would not see it. She worshipped him, loved him 
so dearly, that mother of his, she would not 
think of what might happen in the future, and 
she closed her ears resolutely, fiercely, to the 
cruel whisperings of the warning voice. 

He, her darling, was with her now, strong and 
well in the flesh, and why should he uot remain 
so with her always? He was a young man atill, 
quite young, not yet thirty by some years to 
come, 

What, then;*was'there to fear ! 


And so-in her strong, deep, mother-love, the | 


Countess was wilfully, trustfully blind, and time 
and affairs together went. on unheeded until the 
bursting of the gathering storm. 

It was a calm, sweet, and unusually warm 
April evening—a fair still evening with coral-pink 
streaks in the sky, and a wind breathing softly 
from the south-west. 

The elms and shrubberies around the Abbey 
were budding and brightening daily, and the 
robins were building in the chapel wall where the 
clustering ivy grew thickest. 

They were alone on that evening at Dreadmere 
Abbey, the recollection of which, more’ vividly 
perhaps than all other remiviscences of her girl- 
hood, is stamped upon the pages of Linnet’s 
memory. 

She and the Countess had come in together 
from the dining-room, leaving the Karl sitting 
over his wine, thoughtful and preoceupied ; and 
uow in the drawing-room Lady Bourdillon was 
nodding ‘visibly over her long knitting-needles, 
and soun would be in the land of dreams. 

Te ue somehow was restless and could not sit 
stall, 

So presently she fetched a light wrap, and 
throwing it round her head and shoulders, wan- 
dered forth out into the sweet clear evening air, 
bare-headed and unhappy, to seek repose of 
mind, 

She strolled by the ruins, on her way to the 
pleasaunce, past the melancholy old tower with 
its desolate ivy-crowned belfry.room. 

The solitary bell, the Bourdillon Knell, loomed 
black and grim in the falling twilight through the 
ivied bars of the ruined window, whence the. 


| hurriedly now. 
| the, we will go in. 











weird bats were darting noiselessly, scaring the 
chafers and the swarming gnats, 

The old-fashioned flowers in ghe ipleasaunce 
emelied sweet and moist from & recent watering 
~~old-world flowers that had bloomed betimes, 
the spring being so early and genial a one--and 
the grasshoppers were chirping busily in the 
stinging-nettles which flourished round the fallen 
gray stones and granite blocks of the ruin. 

By-and-by Linnet wandered through'the chapel 
doorway, and stared umseeingly at thes weed- 
grown flags and ‘the’ prostrate crumbling effigies, 
all weed- grown too. 

Tt wag all very quiet and lonely, not to say sad, 
the whole atmosphere of the place being almost 
oppressive in its utter restfulness and unbroken 
peace-—nothing but decay and zilénce everywhere 
all round, and the pale, piak-streaked sapphire of 
a perfect heaven stretching far above the head of 
Lianet, " 

She scarcely knew whither she had strolled ; 
she thought not about it, neither did she care, 
for her soul was burdened: heavily that evening, 
aud her young mind over-full. 

Standing all alone there, she fell into a reverie 
—-there amid the relics of an age long past and 
vanished for evermore. - 

Préseutly.a footstep broke the silence; the 
tread came nearer and nearer ; and towards her 
upon the evening air the odour of tobacco was 
wafted then. 

Soon the footateps echoed along the ' weed- 
grown paving of the cloisters; but Linnet did 
not stir : 

Had she heard it—did 
Possibly yes—perhaps no, 

*TLinoet,” a voice snid gently at her side, “so 
I bave fonnd you |” 

She started then from out of her troubled 
dreamland; started with a little gasping cry of 
affright and amazement to confront Derrick 
Bourdillon there in the gloaming. 

* Ah, little Linnet,” said he again, “so I have 
found you at last” 

And as he spoke, he cast away his half-smoked 
cigar, the end of it, where it lay smouldering 
among the rask weeds and grasses, glimmering 
fiery red ih the amethyst dusk of the plate. 

"You!" she cried, collecting her scattered 
senses as best she might, and gathering “her 
light wrap more closely about her, with a vexed 
aud hasty movement, “is it you, Lord Bour- 
dillon $ Oh, why should you follow me ‘to this 
desérted place when I wish’to be alone here with 
my thoughts for sole company?” she added, 
with something more than a touch of petulance. 

He made no answer for 4 moment or two, but 
kept his sombre eyes upon her face ia a sort of 
doubtful, half-questioning gaxe. 

And then Ke folded his arms as he stood, and | 
drew a deep sigh as if unconsciously. 

He wore wo light overcoat, ae he mostly did 
now of an evebing out of doors: he was dreased 
exactly as she had seen him at dinner. 

* { have not precisely followed you, Linnet,” 
he answered quietly, at length. ‘‘I found my 
mother alone and asleep: and, wanting you, I 
came out determined to find you. I could die- 
tinguish the outline of your little figure in here, 
through the cloisters from the pleasaunce.” 


she hear it now? 





* Oh, yes—I see—of course,” rejoined Linnet, 
“ And now that you have found | 
f Anything that you may wish 
to say to me, Lord Bourdillon, we will discuss 
indoors—it is growing chilly.” 

And she easayed to pass him, as if to lead the 
way. But Ye blocked it, 

* No, Linnet.- We will disouss it out here, if 
you please,” he dépposed slowly. ‘ With exem- 
plary patierice, for some while past, I have been 
watching and waiting for this opportunity. The 
chance is too good a one to let slip, now that at 
last my patience has been rewarded.” 

‘*J do not ‘understand you,” she faltered ; 
meaning that she would not understand. 

Whereupon he repeated his foregoing speech 
calmly and distinctly enough. 

Lord Bourdillon,” then said Linuet, with a 
little nervous strangled kind of laugh that she 
forced she knew not how, “you mystify me 
greatly. Do you want to quarrel with me? If 
80, let us begin at once and get it over quickly, 





— 


and then quit this place. Itisrather anuncanny 
spot to wrangle in at dusk.” 

Over the ghostly belfry the sweet spring moon 
rose palely, touching the ivy with a silver 
radiance, and the broken rugged walls with 
patches of cold steel-blue. Near to the fair pale 
moon in the level cloudless sky, 


‘* Lovely and lonely, a single star” 


seemed to twinkle down earthward in mild sur- 
prise. at those two dark figures in the ruins, 
afanding there together amidst the moon-touched 
shadows. 

Across the Earl's set features the moon-rays 
flickered “fitfully. How sombre and deep his 
eyes looked, how black the crisp, thick beard ! 

ow white and determined the upper part of his 
face, as he remained, there confronting Liauet, 
his arms still folded on his breast ! 

“Quarrel with you! Wrangle with you, 
Linnet't’” he echoed sadly. ‘ Why should you 
suppose such a thing? Nothing in the world at 
this moment, dear, could be farther from wy 
thoughta.” ; : 

“Oh, what is it that youw.aqwant thea!” she 
tried, distressed - ond éndurance, wricging 
her hands involunt: ‘by her side in the folds 
of her gown, - , 

He took a half step nearer'to her, and in- 
stinctively Linnet stepped backward. 

Ia doing this, her foot became entangled 
somehow in the skirt of her gown; and, after 
stumbling with no power to save herself, she 
settled finally in a sitting position upon a flat 
slab of rock or granite immediately behind her. 
She guessed that her resting-place was the tomb 
of some dead monk, and sickened and shivered at 
the thought. 

Derrick Bourdilion followed at once and stood 
over her as'she sat limply there. 

“You ask me what is it that 1 want?” he 
demanded passionately, nay fiercely. “I want 
you, Liunet Lethbridge, You, do you hear and 
understand} Because [ love you with all my 
strength and soul. [I love you, dear, as only 
men of my wild nature can and do love. You 
must be mine, Linnet—I must and wil/ have you 
for my wife |” 

Had some unseen hand, as it were, from 
another world, passed its ice-cold fingering clutch 
around her heart to: still its beate for ever, she 
could not have gasped and shuddered more than 
she did at that moment, in hearing those strange, 
wild words which issued from the mouth of Der- 
rick Bourdilloa-—the son of the Countess, her 
revered godmother, the man whom his fellow- 
men had named the black Karl” ! 

Conflicting emotions rendered her dumb. 

Her arma dropped belplessly, weakly, beside 
her. She lifted her wan face mutely to hi:, but 
no speech came from between her parted lips, 

‘Speak ——- say something!” he pleaded, 
hoarsely, his voice full of mad entreaty, his 
sombre eyes on fire. “Do not look at me like 
that—it is too piteous! But spesk—quick !- 
and tell me that youlove me. Do you hear, Lin. 
net, do you hear !” 

Andin his excitement be shook her roughly by 
the shoulder,. And she, quailing from hia touch, 
staggered dazedly up from her cold stone seat, 

Then, facing him again, she pressed her hands 
upon her bosom and began to ery for very help- 
lessness. She felt so frightened, so nervous, 80 
miserable, that her tears fell fast, and she 
could not stem their flow. 

In that ghastly, desolate unfrequented place 
she felt so utterly alone and in his power. 

But still he could not force her to yield—strong 
as his own desires and will might be, her own 
should be stronger in this matter | 

* T cannot—! cannot quite believe that you are 
fully aware of what yon are saying, Lord Bour- 
dillon,” she sobbed, “You have hurt me— 
pained me—more than I can express. You have 
astonished me, too, more than I can say. 1 am 
certain that I bave never given you the slightest 
reason to suspeet-—to concludle—that—-that—— 
Oh, pray let me pass and go into the house !”’ she 
broke off in another uncontrollable burst of un- 


eee seers. 
ick Bourdillon smote his hands together, 
one heavily into the palm of the other. 
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* SPEAK—-SAY SOMETHING ! 


By Heaven !”-—his real oath was a stronger 
one—" you shall not move a step bence until you 
have heard me out to the end |” 

He gripped her wrist with one burning hand, 
and with the other lifted for a moment his hat 
from his damp white forehead. 

His eyes gleamed wolfishly, almost cruelly, in 
the white moonlight, and Linnet, that instant, 
thought that he was going to kill her. 

Brighter and brighter still shone out the pale 
spring moon ; and darker and darker around them 
fell the mysterious, ivy shadows. 

A frog began to croak in the long damp grass 
somewhere ; and au owl, or some other grim bird 
f night, flew screeching mournfully from the 
ruined belfry room. 

The dew was rising about the cloisters, and the 
oxen in the park lowed plaintively in the dis- 
Tanceé, 

it was indeed growing very chilly now. Oh ! 
would no one come and find them and iraterrupt 
them, prayed Linnet, wildly, and save her from 
Derrick Bourdillon ? 

Before he could proceed he coughed twice-— 
hard and painfully, 

“You shall hear me out,” he said again, 
violently, well nigh breathless with passionate 
emotion. “ You shall give me your answer after- 
wards. 

Liunet, my life, you know, heretofore has not 
been exactly what you would call the life of a 
good man-—doubtiless, far from it, At all events, 
the world would tell you so; I am not going to 
now. Scores of times I have tried honestly 

o be a better man, and to lead the higher life, 
vad scores of times I have failed and fallen in 
the old way. This time, likewise, Linnet, I should 
nave failed and fallen, dear, had it not been for 
vyou--and you only! Dearest, dear little love, I 
was a different man from the very night I saw 
you for the firat time in my life ; and though I 
scarcely suppose that I could have actually loved 
vou then, in that first moment of our meeting, I 
nevertheless felt vaguely at the time, that, if I 


deny j 





might only succeed by-and-by in the winning of 
your love in return for mine, it would be an easy 
enough matter then to turn my back for ever 
on the old life, the old companions, and the old 
teraptations which had wrecked my youth. 

“ Although your sweet influence was already 
strongly upon me, as indeed it has been ever 
since, only in a subtler degree, we somehow did 
not get along together over-well on that first 
evening, did we, Linnet, my dear sweet little love ? 
But we were such total strangers to each other, 
and things would go hyyeme between us, woulde’t 
they? Yet, even then, surly and bearish as I was, 
I knew well and understood that I had found at 
last the only woman I could ever love—ay, the 
only woman in the world I would ever make my 
wife ; though, as I need not tell you, Linnet, 
fairer, infinitely lovelier faces than yours, little 
one, have times without number sought to 
enchain my senses with their fairness and their 
witche . f 

“Well, day after day, dear little love, you 
have grown dearer and dearer to my soul, and 
men have marvelled at my redemption, as they 
call it, and unlooked-for steadiness and repent- 
ance, Naturally they predicted a fall, as I have 
fallen before, and they guessed not that it was 
the charm and power of orje sweet little woman’s 
influence and presence that held me firmly back 
from the old degradation. ‘ 

“My dear mother, I am convinced, little 
Linnet, has long since divined my secret ; though, 
so far, she has said to me no word concerning 
it. She is only too thankful, you see, dear, to 
know that love itself has proved my salvation ; 
and that the one woman I have fixed my choice 
upon, is the very one in all the world after her 
own heart—her god-daughter, whom she Joves as 
her own child, 





“And, Linnet, you will surely break that 
tender loving heart of hers should you now 
refuse to listen to me—for, dear little soul, you 
| know that it is utterly out of the question that I 
should remain a day longer at the Abbey, if—ii 
you throw me over and deny me what J aek.” 











TBLL MB THAT YOU LOVE MB,” DERRICK PLEADED, HOARSELY,. 


He coughed once more, and wiped his lips with 
his handkerchief. 

And in the moonlight Linnet saw distinctly 
the red stains of blood which soiled the snow- 
white cambric, ere he could hide it in his breast 
from her sight. 

(Zo be continued.) 








Ir a piece of cork is sunk 200 feet below the 
surface of the ocean, the pressure of the water 
will prevent it from rising. 

Stcrrep white doves, for funeral emblems, are 
eer in large numbers in Jersey City. Their 

ies are‘sold to French restaurants. 

In China no feature of society is more curious 
than the relation between master and servant. If 
the servant be of the military class, he is ad- 
mitted to the intimate society of his master, but 
never assumes a liberty. Atdioner, having taken 
his place with the utmost humility, he takes part 
in the conversation, addressing freely not only 
his master, but also guests of the highest rank. 
As soon as the meal is over, however, the servant 
retires with the utmost profound obeisance and 
deference, and in no way will he venture to use his 
peculiar privilege, until the proper occasion 
permits. 

Amona the Anglo-Saxons every portion of the 
human body had a recognised monetary value, 
and anyone injuring the person of another had to 
pay his victim the legal price for the damage 
done. The parts of the face were more highly 
valued than any other portion of the body, show- 
ing how much importance was attached by our 
Saxon ancestors to their pereonal appearance. If 
a man in those days knocked out one of the front 
teeth of his neighbour he had to pay him 6s, as 3 
compensation, but if he destroyed his beard he 
had to hand over no less than 203. He might, 
however, break his countryman’s thigh-bone for 
12s., aud his riba for 3s. a-piece, He was allowed, 
of course, to smash up the members of an outlaw 
or of an enemy-of his country gratis. 
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“YOU NEED NOT BE JEALOUS,’ KENNSTH WHISPERED TENDERLY ; “ BELIEVE MB, DARLING, YOU HAVE NO CAUSK.” 


STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE. 


—— 30s 


CHAPTER VL 


Etry Stuart hardly knew whether she was 
glad or sorry to leave Barton, she had not the 
least vocation for teaching and had never felt the 
least interest in her pupils. It was, so far, rather 
a relief to think she should be free from the daily 
routine of elementary lessons varied by long 
walks and evenings of incessant ueedlework, but 
. on the other hand, she would miss Kenneth Ber- 
tram; and her chance nieetings with him had 
grown to be the brighest spots in her life. 

Were they really “chance” meetings? Hardly, 
since each time they parted, the next tryating- 
place and hour was carefully fixed. Etty never 
asked hereelf what was to be the end of it all. 
She kuew that she had promised to marry Bob, 
that she was leaving her situation at her father’s 
express wish that she might have a quiet time at 
home before her wedding. Her future was all 
mapped out, her best years were to be spent in 
the dull, unfashionable neighbourhood of. Ashley 
Green on strictly limited means; then, when 
youth was paetand nothing mattered very much, 
she might perhaps be promoted to a euburban 
villa at Clapham or Brixton, 

“T hate it all,” said the girl to herself as she 
sat in the corner of a third-class carriage and was 
whirled rapidly towards London. 

“T must have been an idiot to agree to it. 
Why, if only I had kept free, there was always the 
chance of something nice turning up, I might 
have had a husband like Mr. tram, with 
caough money to give me everything J fancied.” 

They had reached the junction where the little 
local train from Barton was attached to the main 
line express for London. Etty put ber head out 
of the window, and then drew it quickly in again. 
Kenneth Bertram stood on the platform, and she 
did not want him to see her in a third-clase 
compartment. Ken’s eyes travelled rapidly down 





the train till he caught sight of her ; then, in a 
minute he had wrenched door open. 

“Come along,” he said, quickly, “I've got a 
seat for you here.” 

A porter held open the door of a first-class 
carriage and said the train did not stop again 
before London Bridge. Ken tossed him a shill- 
pe ae they were off with the certainty of an 
uninterrupted téte-d-téte for the next twenty 
minutes. 

“Were you running away from me, Etty ?” 
said Bertram, as he stroked the girl’s little hand 
caressingly, “surely you guessed I should come 
and say good-by ?” 

“T did not know ; I was not sure.” 

“Look here, child,” said Kenneth, in the low, 
musical tone which was one of his greatest 
charma, “ let’s understand each other ; you don’t 
want to drop me, do you }” 

“No, oh no, but——” 

“Nothing elee matters,” said Mr. Bertram, 
indolently, “so long as you care to see me, I will 
manage the rest,” 

* But you can’t possibly come to Church-street, 
you would feel dreadfully out of place at Ashley 

reen,” 


“ Ashley Green? I never was there in my life ; 
isn’t it somewhere among the leather factories ?” 

* Yes, and I live there.” 

** Well, leather’s a very healthy trade ; and I 
daresay I can find my way there.’ 

She looked at him with a pleading glance ; 
never had she seemed so pretty, so fascinating, 
and Kenneth’s conscience had an uneasy twinge. 
Was it fair to win this girl’s heart when he had 
not the slightest intention of marrying her ! 

“You musn’t come,” said Etty, gravely; 
“father and Elizabeth would be so angry.” 

The difficulty in his way only increased his 
ardour. 

“Don’t you think they would receive me 
friendlily 1” he asked, smiling, “ wouldn't they 
give me a welcome for your sake !” 

** No, oh! Mr, Bertram, Kenneth I have been 





so wicked, I've wanted to tell you ever so many 
times only I wae ashamed.” 

Ken’s arm stole round her waist ; he kissed tbe 
beautiful eyes in which the tears were gathering 
fast. - He had grown very very fond of Etty m 
spite of that half-and-half eogagement to his 
cousin 


Beryl. 

“Tell me now,” he whispered, gently, “I hope 
I am not so very terrible to you Etty. Come, we 
shall not have so very much more time together, 
what is troubling you, dear?” 

And she told him ; she sobbed out her story, 
somehowy Robert Dawson had loved her ever 
stace she was a child, and the last time she was st 
home she had promised to marry him.” 

Kenneth had meant that meeting to be their 
last, Worldly wisdom, prudence, and perbape a 
little remorse all urged the need for giving up 
Etty. He had thought she would fret a little 
over his defection and perhaps mies him a good deal 
at first. He had never dreamed there was @ lover 
ready at hand to console her. She could not 
have devised a» better way to make Bertram 
faithful than the confidence she had just, made, 
He might have forsaken her and left her te pine 
for him alone, but to give her up to another 
man, who had, besides, a prior claim to her faith 
—why, it was not in Kenneth’s nature. 

“Then you were a newly-betrothsd fiancée 
that first time we met,” he said lightly ; “no 
wonder you were carried beyond your right 
station, And the amiable young man, does he 
also reside at Ashley Green |” 

"You are cruel,” cried Etty, with a bitter sob. 
“Jt is true I promised to marry Bob, but f don’t 
care for him, I never did. It was only that be 
worried meso, he would not take no for ap 
answer, and I was zo dull and miserable I thought’ 
it didn’t matter much what became of ne.” 

“ And this Mr. Bob is fond of you” 

*T suppose ao,” said the girl grudgingly, “ he 
is a doctor’s assistant, and we have knows him 
for years and years. My father and aunt say 
that he is much too good for me.” 

“And you mean to marry him #” 
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[he violet eyes looked int ty’s as though | 
they d ms “te very soul. Kenneth waited | 
int hee’ answer, but he knew perfectly that it 
would not be dificult for him to drive Bob 
fr his place in Etty’s life, and fill it himself, 

“ No,” said the girl Uy, “I don’t think I | 
an, the more J think of it the*more I dread it, 
but {am not brave, Keaneth, and they will be 
terribly angry with me at home, I simply dare | 
not tell them : 

* Don’t tell them thea,” rejoined Mr, Bertram, 
“it’s a great mistake to tell people disagreeab: le 
hing’, just leave them to ad it out,” | 
“But you d n't ¢ understand,” she said teatily, | 


‘the time i¥go short. 
in Sept tember, and th 


“ 


Bob wants to be married 
is is the end of June.’ 
ot cau happen in three months,” retorted 
Ken ; ‘juat take my advice and let things drift 
Mr, Bob may take” the initiative himself and be 
the oue to break off the eugagement, which would 
save you & world of trouble 

"You don’t know Bol 

"T haven't a 





’ she 
ny particular 





aid slowly, 
to do so, but I 


uly got 








know mien in general ; you've. to let him 
ed “were the you dou't care about him, and 
you hate the idea ot the wedding, aad [’ll warrant | 


‘ised you free, 
She litte ed her face to his ip 
lance, which, cold dlas4 man 


st trange anxious 
f th 1@ world th ough 














1¢ was, thrilled him throu sh and through. 

“Ti I were richer, Etty were able to do 
what I wanted, I believe y ou would trust me.” — | 
"T trust yo w,” eaid the gir!, simply. | 
“Aye, but if I were richer, 1 ch anunlucky | 
overty-s tricke egeir, you would trust me 
th “yo urze] f you had promised to marry | 
ne in Septem} ph wouldn't hate the thought | 
f it, Etty.” | 
Don't,” said the girl, with one last effort at | 
“you muetn’t talk to me like that, Mr. 
Bertram, it isn’t right.” | 
1 itis quite rig! t,” he continued, “ because I | 
ve you ; I love you, dear, a ever thought it } 
sin my nature { love aba lf only I were | 
instead of bei ga bri jess barrister with a 
ne of debt: iy neck, I'd go to Mr. 
ant thi k him for your li ~ 
A long, ! Etty Scouarb might be | 
ldly and h, she hada soul; it had | 
ibered long but it was awake now, IK 








me loyed Kenneth Bertram with all her heart, 

util her beM@g; she who had shruok from the 
hought of sharing small means with Bob, she 
whose pulse had never quickened, at Bob's devo- | 
ion, 1 now so passionately in love that ebe | 
onged | ry out to Ken neth that debts and dith | 
alties mattered nothing. She would mind no | 
erty, fearno yearsof waitiug, however many, | 

uly at the end she might belong to him. 

{am tied on all sides,” went on Kenneth, “I | 





| 
xed by debt, and. | 
ation I possess im the | 
into his head that I should 


rman heavily handicap; 
le-——the one rich rel: 
Id-—has taken it 








u his ¢ daug! hter,’ 
sugaged to her?” | 
declared Kenneth, the truth 
. “I care nothing whatever | 
has taken if into her head | 
‘y only for love, and that she 
I'm perfectly free, Exty, 
y he ther has the matter so 
nuch at heart that he has begged us both to |} 
ait, th months and see if we can’t fall in | 
h his views. Now,1 kpow Beryl perfectly ; 
e's not the sort of girl to change her mind. 
hell make me acurtseyat the end of the three 
ths, and say : ank you,’ but all the 
ame ) da@ren't engage myself to anyone else 
re the time’s up, lest her father should take 


eand withdraw his help.” 
You are sure she wil ‘s 


refuse you ' 


| ing ona dull, 


| explain all to Mr. Stuart ; 


| the envelopes ina 





ertain. If a little girl were not ao terribly 
[ think the future could be tolerably plain 
corenertnall 
: ' 
i understand 
sn listen, pet. I love you, but I daren’t 
ye engaged to you penly until three months 
Lave ssed, My u S at ensely irritable 
and he w wid t tah ke it int rh 4 head that he 
had offered me his daughte: { had refused 
he If only you will be sensible, and co home 


} 
| 


without telling our secret, all will yet be well. 
Your engagement to Mr. Dawson can go on till 
he finds out how much you are averse to it; it 
will throw your father and sister off the scent, 
and you and I can meet in secret without any 
fear of being discovered,” 

“And then?” asked Etty, gravely,“ what 
next? If Bob doesn’t break off the engagement, 
what am I to do—marry him ?’ 

“Certainly not; you are not to marry anyone 
but me; there are plenty of ways of putting 
things off. You can say you are too young, or 
you have mistaken your own feelings, or you cau’t 
be hutried ; an ythiog will do*go that you let 
matters drift on en Tam able to élaim you before 
the whole world ey dear, little bride.” 

“Tt would not be fair to Bob,”'she said, slowly. 

“ Was it fair of him to win your promise before 
you had seen) anything of the World |” retorted 
Kenneth, 

They were fast nearing London Bridge ; the 
decision must be prompt. 

“Which is it tobe?” demanded Mr. Bertram. 
“Will you eacrifiee your whole future by enter- 
loveless marriage with a man who 
can never appreciate you ab your worth ; or will 
you trust yourself to me and wait?” 

“You are sure) you do pot love your cousin?” 
| the girl asked, feverishly, "and that you would 
be true to me?” 

“ Positive. J not only do not love Beryl but I 
have a very decided objection to her airs aud 
graces, Az soon as I can get myself definitely 
rejected by my cousin, I will come over and 
till then I fear we can 
only meet by stealth.” 

When those two walked through the barrier at 

London Bridge Station, the rubicon was passed ; 
for weal or woe, Etty had promised to be faithful 
to Kenueth Bertram until such time as he could 
claim her, and to allow her engagement to Mr. 
Dawson to drift on until the young surgeon 
himself released her from her promise. 

There was a dull sensation of remorse already 
at.the girl’s heart; a terrible consciousness that 
just as she was betraying Bub so her new lover 
might in time betray her, but she had made up 
her mind ; come weal come woe she would marry 
Kenneth Bertram, and him only. 

There was no one to meet Evty. at the station ; 
= — called a cab and packed t her and her box 

» it, though she told him it was a piece of 
extravagance her family would be shocked at, 
He "held her hand for a moment after she was 
seated, and then eaid, quickly 

“T shall post my letters to you in Barton, then 
your worthy relations will think they come from 
one of your late pupils, particularly if 1 addrees 
large text hand.” 

“What a good i idea! !” -Poor Etty did not see 
the « double deceit, ‘ And where shal! I write to 
you?’ 

“At my chambers,” 
address in Norfolk-street. 
uvlees I'm at The Firs,” 

“With your cousin ?” 

‘You need not be jealous,” he 
tenderly ; “ believe me, 
cause,” 

And then he gave the long-suffering cabman 
the address ab Ashley Green and paid him about 
treble his proper fare, in consideration of which 
cabby amiably forgave the delay. 

“Ob dear, oh dear |” thought Etty to herself, 
“how miserable, flat and dull everything in 
Church-street will seem ; aud ch, I hope Eliza- 
beth won’t expect me to help her teach those pert 
Cockney little girls.” 

The said little girls were coming out when 
Kitty's cab drew up ; 
her well before she went to Barton, but they did 
not deign to speak to her or say a word of wel- 
come, 

Cabby deposited the box in the hall (the door 
being open saved him the trouble of knocking), 


And he gave her an 
“T am generally there 


whispered, 


| and then drove off, leaving Etty looking at her 


property with a mute expression of despair, and 
making not the least step forward into the hall. 
Auvt Mary appeared suddenly from the upper 
regions, 
“Oh, it’s you, come in child and shut the door; 


darling, you have no | 


some of them had known, 





| surely you have none 


| 


| gically, 





Elizabeth's busy in the kitchen, you'a better go 
upstairs and take off your things.” 

She did not mean to be unkind, but the lack of 
caress, the want of welcome, gave the girl a blank 
sense of desolation, and Etty toiled wearily up- 
stairs wishing herself heartily back at Barton. 

But she was not left long alone. She had 
taken off her hat and was arranging her hair 
when someone came noiselessly up to her, and 
two clinging arms were thrown round her neck. 

“ Kitty darling, it is so good to ‘have you at 
home ; tea’s almost ready, but I thought I would 
just run upetaire for a minute to see you first.” 

Etty returned the caress ; she was honestly 
fond of Klizabeth though jealous of the affection 
the elder metabers of the family poured out on 
her ; she knew, too, that to Elizabeth she would 
owe all the litule pleasures that might come to 
break the monotony of her life at 55, Church- 
street, 

* Bob's coming round in the evening,” said 
Betty, brightly ; “Aunt Mary asked him to tea, 
but he couldn’t get away in time.” 

“ Whatever made her do that?” asked Exty, i in 
@ most discontented tone, 

“Why, it’s six whole weeks since you saw 
him,” replied Elizabeth, “and you must have 
lote of things to talk over.” 

“We haven't,” said the young girl, crossly ; 
“and if we had you don’t suppose we'd make a 
spectacle of ourselves before such a spiteful old 
maid like Aunt Mary!” 

Elizabeth sighed, she had a dim misgiving the 
coming weeks would not he all happiness though 
brightened by her sister’s companionship, aloud 
ahe only said, gravely,— 

Iam sure Auat Mary means to be kind.” 

a Then she has an odd way of showing it,” 
retorted Etty. “By the way, Elizabeth, [ saw 
the drawing-room door open as I came upstairs ; 
of you taken to sit 
there?” 

“T meant to tell you,” said her sister, apolo- 
“bat it was so difficult to explain in a 
letter, I waited till you came home, We have 
let the drawing- room floor, Etty.” 

“Taking lodgers!” pouted the younger girl. 
“Well, I never thought we should fall quite so 
low asthat. Aunt Mary must have protested ; she 
loved her ‘ gentility ’ dearly.” 

“ She loved her brother better,” 
warmly. 

“What in the world do you mean? §urely 
things weren’t so bad that you were compelled. to 
geba lodger ?” 

‘They are pretty bad,” gaid Elizabeth, slowly, 
“but that wasn't why we did it Bob. thinks 
father’s blindness is not quite hopeless, You 
know his horror of hospitals, and so Jack and 1 
thdught of this plan. We believe if we put the 
rent by carefully every week we shall have 
enough to pay & first-rate occulist.”’ 

“ You are the m rst romantic pair I ever knew,” 
pouted the other; “the occulist will take your 
money and tell you the case is hopeless ; that’s 
all the comfort you'll get, aud for that you put 
up with the misery of a common vulgar man 
always about,” 

“Mr. Underwood is not common or vulgar,’ 
proteste: 1 Elizabeth, “and he isn’t always about ; 
in fact he’s out so much Jack and I feel as if he 
didn’t ged half enough for his money.” 

“ Underwood !” repeated Etty, musingly, “it's 
nota bad same, How did you pick him up?” 

“We put a card in the window and he sax 
it.” 

“A card!’’ Etty tossed her head, “ Betty, 
you have-no pride—not a scrap! Aren’t w 
Stuarts! the oldest family in all Ashley Green, 
and with—father declares—royal blood in ou 
veins, aud you just put a card in the window ss 


said Elizabeth, 


| though we were Browns‘or Smiths.” 


“You didn’t have to see it,” said Betty 
coaxingly ; “‘and he pays fifteen shillings 4 
week.” 


* Some day or other we shan’t count movey 
by shillings,” said Etty, “I mean to be very 
rich, Elizabeth, and have heaps of te. and 
lots of fine clothes. When you see meé go to @ 
party in white satin and diamonds you'll laug? 
at the time when you thought fifteen shilliugs 

& week a foftune,” 
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Well, dear, of course you think Bob will make 
a name for himself and get on; but really, Etty 
very few doctors’ wives can dress in white satin 
and dtammooiia } don’t expect too. much or you'll 
be disappointed if he gets on slowly.” 

Kitty Stuart bit her lip nearly through to keep 
back the bitter retort that she had not been 
thinking in the very least of her betrothed lover, 
Robert Sauare. 

The second Misd Stuart had been christened 
Henrietta, bus Aunt Mary decreed that: was too 
long for daily usé, and so she was called by turns 
Etta and Etty, no one having quite made up 
their minds which diminutive they liked best. 


ee 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Tr was August, for time had gone on since 
Etty's return to the old house in Ashley Green. 
Things had sot gone at all®smoothly with the 
Stuart family since’ her return, aud Lancelot 
Underwood, who sat alone in his own den 
(yclept the drawing-room) felt a great deal of 
sympathy for them. 

Lance had done his best to modernize the room 
which had, at first sight, seemed to him so unin- 
viting. A writing-table, a book-case, a few pots 
of ferns had made'a coasiderable difference to the 
epartment ; and now, with the window flung wide 
open and an easy chair (also the lodger’s private 
property) wheeled up close to it, Lance really felt 
tolerably cape 

From tliat open window he could see the whole 
length of Church-street, besides being able: to 
notice who went out and who came in at No. 55, 
he could see the grey old church, and even catch a 
glimpse of the “garden,” as local folks called the 
disused burial ground. It was profoundly quiet, 
considering how near it was to the greatest city 
in the world, the noise of tramways and omni- 
busses could not penetrate to the old world 
thoroughfare, and though a few of the denizens 
of Church-street were tolerably well off, cabs 
were very few and far between; it was as though 
you left the din aud stir of London behind. and 
had come apart to rest and think, 

Lancelot Underwood was thinking, not resting ; 
though the easy chair was comfortable and his 
attitude indicated repose, he was in truth anxious 
and puzzled, He had come for the first time in his 
life to feel there were troubles money was power- 
less to remedy, and to be honestly genuinely in- 
terested in sorrows not his own. 

He had been six weeks in Church-street. Very 
soon he might. expect Mr, Benham’s reply to the 
letter describing bia first introduction to the 
Stuarts, meanwhile, he could do nothing ; he fels 
certain things were going miserably wrong with 
his iandlord’s family, yet, what could he attempt 
to help them? He had promised old Geoff not 
to betray his acquaintance with their cousin with- 
out the latter's consent, and a very alight expe- 
mience of the family bad convinced him they 
would receive nothing from a stranger. 

At firet, things had seemed tolerably cheerful : 
the little maid-servant had given Lancelot all 
the attendauce he required. He had heard Eliza- 
beth singing about the house, and had been 
grauted a glimpse of her once a week on the 
solemn occasion when he paid his bill; Now, all 
was changed, it was holiday time and the little 
pupils came no more ; but no one sang about the 
house. Miss Stuart looked taller and gaunter 
than ever, the blind man’s step became feebler 
and more uncertain, Lance caught not a single 
slimpse of Elizabeth, and, stradyest thing of all, 
Jack Stuart ceased to go out like clockwork 
directly after his early breakfast. 

What could it all mean! Had the young fel-~ 
low lost his situation? Wha fresh trouvle hung 
over the family? He was soon to know. There 
came a tap at the door, mo doubt heralding the 
cup of tea which Lance always took about eight 
o'clock, He called. out “ come in” lazily; but, 
inetead of the smalt servant, Elizabeth Stuart 
herself garried the little tray which she set down 
on the round table while she proceeded to light 
bre ae te Underwood had been sitting in 

“ Please don’t,” cried Lance starting up to help 


her, “I can do it quite well, Miss Stuart, pray | 
don’t trouble, Is Martha enjoying an evening | 
out?” 

“Martha has left,’ said Elizabeth, with the 
frankness which scorns subterfuge. 

Lance placed a chair for her near the table. 

‘“ Won't you sit down for a few minutes }” he | 
said, gravely, ‘Miss Stuart, you can’t think how 
lonely I feel to-night. I’m nota garrulous fel- | 
low generally, but I do long ta hear my own | 
voice.” 

Elizabeth took the chair with the gentle | 
dignity which seemed so much a part of herself. | 

“T must not stay long,” she said, gently, “and | 
I shall be very dull company. Please take your | 
tea, it is getting cold.” j 

He poured it out, watching her closely the | 
while; yes, he had not been mistaken, some fresh | 
trouble must have fallen on these stepchildren of | 
fortune; why LElizabeth’s eyes were red with | 
crying ! , j 

**T hope Martha has not committed any very | 
heinous offence,’ he said cheerfully, “she seemed | 
to me a very well meaning girl.” j 

“Oh, she had done nothing wrong; but we | 
heard of a situation for her, and we let her go at 
once, We have bad a great trouble lately, and } 
my aunt and I think we can manage without a 

regular servant if we have a woman in in the | 
morning for the rough work.” 

“T hope Mr. Stuart is not worse!” | 

“ He is much the samein health, This trouble | 
has distressed him very much.” 

* Won't you tell me what it is?” said Lance 
lot, “I have had @ good many up; sud downs 
myself, Miss Stuart, and I.could at least sympa- | 
thise with you.” 

She hesitated. 

“T think you have seen my brother ?” 

‘* Yes, going in and out, aud we have met on the | 
stairs. He is very like you, Miss Stuart.” 

“Yes, Jack and I take after mother. I don’t 
know if I ought to tell you or not, Mr. Under- 
wood ; but you are so kind I mist, for I do so 
long for sympathy—Jack has lost his situation.” 

“That’s bad,” said Lancelot, kindly; “very 
bad, but you mustn’t fret about it, Miss Stuart ; 
depend upon it a steady fellow like your brother 
will soon fail into som-thifag yooc; young men 
like him don't swtii the ranks of the un- 
employed.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Elizabeth, 
putting up one thin hand to screen her crimson 
face. “Jack has been accused of something he 
never did, and been sent away in disgrace.” 

“ Tt's better to suffer for what one hasn’t done 
than to be really guilty,” said Lance, “ but that 
thought won't help him to bear the injustice. He 
was a clerk in some city house 1 think you 
said?” 

“ Yes, in Hunter and Co.'s; the manager, Mr. 
Bates, was an old friend of ours, he was a pupil 
here in my grandfather's time, he gave Jack the 
situation a year ago from kindness, and has always 
been ready to belp him on.” 

“ But what bas happened now?” asked Lance, 
“indeed you may trust me.” 

“ A cheque was missing, an open cheque made 
payable to bearer, and they say Jack took it.” 

“ Never -fear, Miss Stuart,” cried the lodger, 
kindly, “truth always comes out, only be patient 
and your brother must be cleared,” 

“But I don’t see how,” said poor Elizabeth. 
“ The evidence is soclear sgainst him, that even 
I, who know him, can’t wonder at strangers 
doubting him.” 

The story was short and sad, but as he listened 
Laucelot Underwood felt that it was little wonder 
suspicion had fallen on Jack. 

“Mr, Hunter was in his private room writing 
letters for the afternoon post. His cheque-book 
was open on his desk, He had just filledin a 
cheque for fire hundred pounds made payable to 
self or bearer, it was needed for current expenses | 
at his own home, and he intended cashing it on 


| 
his way-from the office. The cheque lay on his | 
| 
| 








desk when his nephew came in with tidings of 
such importance that Mr. Hunter left the office 
at once with him, telling Mr. Bates, the manager, | 
as he passed through the clerks’ room, to cend } 
someone in to stamp his letters and take them | 





to the post, and Mr. Bates sent Jack.” i 


She paused from sheer emotion, and Lancelot, 
looking at her could see her whole frame tremble 
before she went on. 

“Jack brought the letiers into the outer 
office and carried them to the post. Oh, if only 


| someone else had gone. Mr. Hunter’s bank is 


within @ hundred yards of iis office, and the 


| cheque for five hundred pounds was presented 


there at five minutes to four~-and paid.” 

Underwood started up. 

“You can't mean that they suspect your 
brother ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“Mr, Hunter thought no more about. the 
cheque till he was in the train, when he remem- 


| bered he had Jeftit on his desk, even then he didn’t 
| worry, he believed he had crossed it; besides, he 


had (he declares) full confidence in his clerke; it 
was only when he came to the office and found 
it miesing that he became alarmed, then he went 


| round to the bank, only to hear it had been 


sashed,” 
‘But the clerk who paid it 
the man to whom he handed the money,” ob- 
jecied Lancelot ;)“your brother has only to 
be confronted with him to be proved innocent.” 
Hlizabeth sighed. 
* Fate seérms to beagainst Jack. It was just 
hefore closing time, you see, and there was & 


would recognise 


| crowd in the bank; the clerk says he has no 


particular recollection of the man who handed in 
the cheque, except that he was tall and fair; be 
has seen*Jack and declined to swear to him, he 


| says he believes he is the man, but he can’t be 


positive.” 

“This is terrible,” said Lancelot, “it may 
blight your brether’s whole futaré.” 

“Yes; Mr. Hunter will not prosecute, he 
says while he feels convinced of Jack’s guilt, he 
can’t bring himself to reduce a respectable family 
to despair, but, Mr. Underwood, it is almost as 
bad for Jack asit is, Of course he has been dis« 
missed withoub a ‘character; no one wil) employ 
him, and he is in such terrible despair it almost 
breaks my heart to see him.” 

“Your faith in him must comfort him.” 

*T could asi soon doubt myself as Jack,” re- 
plied Elizabeth, “father and my aunt cay just 
the same, but Etty (that is my sister’s name) will 
keep on ackingif the cheque could have got to 
the bank without hands, and how, if Jack was 
the only clerk who went into the private room, 
anyone else can be guilty?” 

"“T don’t wonder at your losing heart,” said 
Lancelot, “but, indeed, you must take courage 
for Jack’s sake.’ I fear,” he added hesitatingly, 
"this is why you have seut Martha away.” 

She flushed crimson. 

“Yes ; you see it may be taonths before Jack 
gets into anything, but I hope,” again she blushed 
“you will not think of leaving us, Mr, Under- 
wood, your comfort shall not suffer. Aunt Mary 
is very clever at all domestic matters.” 

“I did not think of leaving,” ‘said Lanes, 
making a sudden plunge; “butI find I am 
likely to be indoors a great deal more than has 
been the case up to now. When you came in, 
Mias Stuart, I was thinking of writing to you (f 
regard you as my landlady, you know) to ask if I 
could possibly have my meals with you? It is 
dreary work eating alone. My tastes are very 
plain, ahd I would try not to give any extra 
trouble. I do not know what your Aunt would 
think proper remuneration ;1 was going to sug- 
gest two guineas.” 

**T am sure it isa great deal too much,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘Mr. Underwood, you would get 
terribly cheated if you had to do with unscru- 
pulous folks,” 

“But I haven't,” he said smiling, “and tem- 
porary accommodation always costs more. I 
know I shall not be here long, for promised to 

get back to the colony in the spring. I have 
been abroad eo long that South Africa feels like 
home to me.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

‘*T havea positive horror of Africa,” 

“May I ask way?” 

“Oh, yes. My father’s favourite cousin, 
who was likea brother to him, emigrated to 
Africa and was drowned on the voyage out. 
Of course it was before I was born, but father 
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hag talked so oiten to me of ‘dear old Geoff’ 
that I feel almost as if I knew him.” 

the roge to go, and Lancelot interposed. 

“Will you think of my proposition, Miss 
Stuart,and,” he hesitated, it is so Aard to offer 


help to people of gentile birth, ‘‘ is there anything | 


Tecan do to be of use to you ! 
reference for your brother ?” 

Rlizabeth shook her head. 

It is most generous of you to offer; but you 
see you know nothing of Jack or his capabilities, 
and of course, wherever he went the question 
would be at once why did he leave his last situa- 
tion. I will apeak to Aunt Mary about your 
boarding with us, but I fear we live too plainly 
to suit you,” 

She went downstairs to the parlour. Out- 
wardly it was unchanged from the sweet spring 

vening when Robert Dawson had come there to 
tell her family of Etty’s promise ; but it seemed 
as though a blight had fallen on the human 
beings gathered there 

The blind man leant back in his chair, his 
knitiing had dropped from his nerveless hand, 

and there was a troubled look on his face as 
though he were searching in his mind for the 
clue to aome difficult problem. Aunt Mary, on the 
contrary, knitted away with desperate energy as 
though the bread-and-butter of the family de- 
pended on her exertions. 

Jack sat a little apart from the others doing 
wothing, and a look of patient misery on his face. 

Etty was making herself new bonnet; the 
pieces of lace and ribbon scattered about the 
table looking out of keeping with that dull for- 
mal room, just as the absorbed interest she took 
in the siry creation was incongruous with the 
troubled faces of the others. 

Elizabeth came in among them like an angel of 
consolation ; she picked up her father’s knitting, 
told her aunt ehe could not see, aud begged Jack 
to light the gas. : 

She said no word to Etty, for her sister's dis- 
trust of Jack and the cold way in which she stood 
alool from them in their trouble had cut Betty 
to the heart. 

Jack obeyed her mechanically; the bright 
light of the gas showed how pale and careworn 
he looked, and yet it was a very little time, 
counting by days and weeke, since the blow 
fell. 


Should I doas a 





t 





Underwood should be allowed to join their meals. 
Etta put in a sharp word or two; but Aunt Mary 
ruled the family and she was in favour of the 
scheme, and retorted gravely if Etta did not 
like their arrangements no doubt Mr. Dawson 
would be pleased to hasten his wedding, and so 
rid her of the need for putting up with them 
any longer. To everyone's surprise Etta burst 
into tears and flounced out of the room. 

“1 wish Dawson wowd marry her soon,” 
breathed the blind man, “it would be one less 
to feel anxious about.” ’ 

“Bob hasn’t been here very rouch lately,” said 
Jack, slowly, “I hope he doesn’t doubt me. It 
might be his opinion that Etta repeats second- 
hand.” 

“No, it isn't,” said Elizabeth, gravely, “I 
kaw Bob only to-day, and he was eager in his 
defence of you; but I don’t fancy, poor fellow, 
he is very happy in his engagement. He told me 
Etta wanted to postpone the wedding.” 

A knock at the door announced a visitor. It 
was one no one expected, Mr. Bates, the managing 
clerk in Hunter and Co.'s, He shook hands with 
them all round giving Jack just as hearty a grip 
as the rest, and then he sat down and seemed to 
find it difficult to explain his object. 

“T wanted to tell you something,” he began 
at last, “it’s not much, but it’s a faint clue, You 
know I believe in your son, Mr. Stuart, just as 
much as I should in one of my own boys, and 
I've been doing all I could in a quiet way to sift 
things.” - 

** And have you discovered anything,” asked, 
Jack, in a fever of excitement. 

“Not much. I know young Callander the 
clerk who paid the stolen cheque, and ] asked 
him down to dinner yesterday, hoping I should 
get some information out of him if I had him 
quietly to myself. He’s as grieved as can be 
about Jack, but he sticks to what he told Mr, 
Hunter, he can’t in the least remember clearly 
who brought the cheque except that be was tall 
and fair. He says the bank was crowded, and 
that the man stood a little distance from the 
counter, and stretched out the cheque to Callan- 
der in his right hand. 

“* How will you have it?’ Callander, asked, 
and he said, ‘gold,’ quite short like and that’s 
the only word he spoke. There had been a heavy 
amount of gold paid in that afternoon, and it was 


Only a fortnigut before he had held himeelf | lying on the counter close to Callander’s hand. 
as proudly as anyone else who bosated an un- | He'd counted it and sorted it into bags just 


tarnished name, 

“Weil,” eaid Etty spitefully, “how did you 
get on as maid of all work? I never thought one 
#£ us would come down to wait 
have never set syes on this grand Mr. Under- 
wood of yours, but he can’t be up to much to be 
content to live here.” 

“He is a gentleman,” said Aunt Mary, stiffly; 
his face is any guide to his character he 






i 
‘ 
"and if 


would respect Elizabeth just the same ia our 
troubles.” 

* He seemed as sadas weare,” 

he says he has never beer 


1g on lodgers. I | 


studs, 
eaid Elizabeth ; | naturally came very much into. view. 
slone so much in his | were of a most curious pattern, thick dend gold 


| slowly 


before that, He handed five of the bags to the 
stranger, and he shod them into a smail black 
brief bag he was carrying, and went out. The 
whole affair was so quick, and so mavy other 


| people were passing out of the bank that no one 


noticed him. 
“And the clue?” asked the blind man, 


it is not much ; but it’s better than 
Callander noticed the man’s cuff 
Stretching his arma out straight, they 


“Well, 
nothing. 


life beiore, and he is quite longing for the sound | with a tiny key raised on each in black enamel. 


of his own voice. I had to 
tha’s going, and he made me tell him about Jack, 
I wish you would talk to Mr. Underwood, Jack, 
he seemed to understand 20 well.” 

Jack shook bie head. 

“Y can’t speak to strangers 
Mr. Underwood trust me 
believes me to be a thief } 

“I never said so,” said Etta, bitterly. “I 
only seid the cheque could not disappear without 
hands.” 

“”* 


vow. Why should 
when my own sister 


ir. Us 
with us,” said Elizabeth; ‘he is likely to be 
indoors more now, and he hates eating by him 


explain about Mar- | 





\ 


I never remember to have seen such studs, so I 
went to a friend I have in the wholesalz jewellery 
line and he told me they were the latest pattern 
new out this season. Now, I feel pretty certain 
Jack is not dandy enough to spend three guineas 


They | 


Many men would have prosecuted me om the 
strong suspicion there was,” 

“T’m afraid it will take a long while,” eaid Mr, 
Batee, quietly, “ these charges are more eaail 
brought than disproved ; but to my mind Ji 
Callander’s evidence acquits you thoroughly.” 

“Could you speak to Mr, Hunter,” asked Eliza- 
; beth, wistfully ; “surely, if you told him what 
| you heard from the bank clerk he {would take 
| Jack baci.” , 

The manager looked perplexed, 

“My dear young lady,” he said, gravely, ‘I'll 
do my best for Jack, but there’s just one point 
you don’t seem to see; whoever owns those cuff 
studs hae access to our office and Mr, Hunter's 
private room, I don’t want to put that individual 
on his guard ; think how vastly he could check- 
mate us, Why, he'd only have to fling away the 
studs and all clue would be destroyed. No, 
Miss Elizabeth, I shall not eay a word to the 
chief till I see thoeqetudas again, then I shall tell 
him everything. Callandar says he could swear 
to the studs at any length of time, and I think 
we must find them,” 

* Then it was one of the clerks,” 

“JT don’t say who it was, Miss Elizabeth; but 
when I see those studs again, if the wearer is a 
person who was at our office on that day, I shall 
have # pretty tidy case against bim. Till then I 
shal] not breathe 8 word for fear of putting him 
on his guard, if it’s as I think I'm afraid 's 
a good deal of sorrow in store for the chief ; but 
your brother must be cleared at any cost.” 

Etty bad sat perfectly sileut all through the 
interview ; now she looked suddenly at Mr. Bates 
and inquired,— 

“ Has Mr, Hunter any sone }” 

“No children at all but a daughter. Mise 
Beryi is the very light of his eyes. People do 
say she will marry her cousin, Mr. Bertram ; but 
there’s no regular en tb yet.” 

‘When the managing clerk departed it was 
Elizabeth who let him out, aud when he was gone 
she crept for a moment into the deserted schoo!- 
room that the mask of cheerfulness she wore 
for the sake of all the rest might be dropped 
just for a brief space. She was leaning her head 
on her hands, the teare streaming down her 
cheeks, when Jack came in and put one arm round 








' 
her, 
| “Betty,” said the lad, brokenly, ‘‘he is the 
| man!” 
“Who!” asked poor Elizabeth, not under- 

| etanding in the least, 
| “Kenneth Bertram, Mr.. Hunter’s nephew. 

He is in terrible difficulties, as everyone but hia 
| uncle knows. It was he who came to the office 
that afternoon and induced Mr, Hunter to leave 
his private room in such a hurry he forgot the 
cheque. Depend upon it, he stayed behiad his 
uncle for a moment long enough to possess bim- 
self of that elip of paper.” 

* Jack this is terrible!” 

* And he will marry her,” said Jack, breaking 
down utterly at the thought. ‘‘ Beryl that 
beautiful innocent Bery] will become the wife of 4 
common thief!” 


(To be continued.) 











on a pair of links that might be out of fashion in | 


@ year.” 

Jack looked up almosé hopefully. 

“J never had avy gold cuff studs in my life, 
sir,” he said, respectfully, “And all the clerks 
will tell you that I was not carrying a bag that 


ider wood wants to know if hecan board | day. There were not many letters, only six or 


| seven in all and I carried them in my hand.” 


“ And there’s not a bag shop between us and 


e i promised to ask you what you thought, | the “bank,” said Mr, Bates, cheerfully. ‘‘ Jack, 


Aunt Mary, it might save trouble. 

‘Tt wouldn’t unless he paid well,” 
objected Miss Stuart. “ We should have 
a very t 


auewer 
different table, 
father wot 

‘7 


ild like @ stranger 
don't mind,” said Mr. Stuart, slowly. 
think, Mary, I am 
and—it might make the 1 
Betty.’ 
They agree before 


ork easier for you and 


supper-time thas Mr, 


to keep | 
ind I don’t think your | 


“7 | 


| my boy, things have looked uncommonly black 
against you; but I do think I see a rift in the 
clouds at last.” 

“And when you are proved ianocent you can 


| refuse to go back to Mr. Hunter’s,” eaid Aunt 
Mary, proudly, “for a crueller act of injustice 
past minding anything now, | than this charge I never heard of.” i iD 

: \ “I would go back | yet near day—it was the nightingale, and not the 
| thankfully to-morrow if Mr, Hunter would take | ae 
He has shown me a good deal of kindness, | no vightingale, 


‘No, aunt,” said Jack, 


meé. 


Tur ingenuity of the acientist who established 
a “clock of flowers,” by planting in regular order 
specimens whose corollas open at specified hours, 
has been matched by a German who has composed 
a “clock of birds.” Thie is especially a night 
clock. The birds aud hours of their songs are 95 
follows : The chaffinch from half past one in the 
morning until two; the titmouse from two to 
half past two ; the quail from half past two to 
three; the redstart from three to half past three; 
| the ousel from half past three to four ; the war 
| bler from four to half four ; the marsh-tit 
frém half past four to five ; the sparrow at five. 
It is a curious incident, that the most celebrated 
of the birds, whose song has always served to 
mark the hour, is missing in the list. “ It is not 





ark. . . . 1t was the lark, the herald of the moro 
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CHAPTER L 


Ms, Groncz Harvey was a rich, miserly old 
bachelor, the terror and the hope of his humble, 
but expectant, relations. He had made his money 
in India, and had returned to his native land with 
many lacs of rupees, a disordered liver,and a fero- 
rious temper. 

Despite thie latter failing, his former friends 
swarmed around him, and his two survivin 
sisters received him with open arms, deaf an 
blind to all bis snubs and bitter speeches, and 
alluding to him, before his face, as “ their dear, 
eccentric, clever, satirical George.” 

The ladies lived in the same locality, and had 
an affectionate struggle with each other as to 
who should first receive their long-lost wealthy 
relative. 

In this combat Mrs. Vance, the elder, came off 
the conqueror, and had the pleasure () of wel- 
coming her brother to her big red, solid-looking- 
ing house on the outskirte of Billford, and of 
entertaining him, anid pandering to his appetite 
and his whims for thespace of a whole month. 

At the end of this time he took up his abode 
in a large mansion at the other end of the town, 
and established a» sour-looking elderly woman as 
housekeeper, and closed his doors on every one, 
excepting his lawyer, his doctor, and one or two 
withered-looking old Anglo-Indians who came to 
see him occasionally. 

Some people said he was eccentric, some people 
said he was mad. He had lived the life of a re- 
cluse for fifteen years at the time at which this 
story opens, lived in the back of his house, with 
all the front shutters closed, never visibly cross- 
ing the hall doorstep from year’s end to year's 
end, and only taking exercise in his garden. 

Mrs, Vance had not seen him for more than 
two years, and was most anxious about his state 
of health, aud made many secret inquiries from 
curious sources as to how he looked. 

She did not disdain to question the milkman, 
the sweep, the butcher's boy ; she did not dare 
to question Ann Halliday, the housekeeper, be- 
tween whom and herself a feud had raged for 
years, 

Aun was a powerful, severe-looking, gaunt 
woman, whose tongue was match for any three 
in the parish, and, according to report, she had 
got the old gentleman completely under her 
thumb. 

Her brother was gardener, her niece house- 
maid, and they were as silémt as to her doings in 
the corner house as she was herself. 

Her position naturally filled Mrs, Vance with 
fury ; but she was unable to assail it, excepting 
by indiscriminate abuse to her surrounding circle, 
and this sort of thing did Mrs. Halliday (as she 
now chose to be called) very little harm, 

_To hear Mrs, Vance and her two daughters, 
Lizzie and Jane, expatiating upon the enormities 
of Mrs. Halliday and the imbecility of their 
uncle, was.a treat that few of their acquaintances 
Were spared, 

We ficd them this evening taking tea with 
Mrs. Grey, the other nervous, milder sister, with 
— they elected to make common cause at 
as 

Mrs. Grey was a meek, delicate little woman, 
who had no self-assertion, and was led by her 
eldest daughter, Charlotte, in whatever course 
that black-browed damsel chose. 

She had one other child, called, by a happy 
thought, Georgina, after her rich uncle, but who 
was, as yet, too young to take part in family 
cavils and counter-intrigues. She sits in a corner 
rather aloof from the circle, her big, dark blue 
eyes very wide open, with a gaze of mingled 
curiosity and alarm, fixed on her aunt, Mrs, Vance, 
who apparently is the leader in the company, and 
who is expounding eloquently to her hearer, her 
spoon in hand. 

She (Georgie) is about twelve years old, and 
already shows promise of considerable good looks ; 
her features are well-formed, her complexion 
faultless, and her air, which she wears hanging 
down her back in one thick plait, isa lovely shade 





| of golden brown. She is quite unlike her black- 
eyed elder sister, or her hard featured, sandy- 
haired cousins; sho looks like a goldfinch among 
& family of sperrows, and is her mother’s 
darling. 

“T heard it all from Mattie, the grocer’s boy,” 
Mrs. Vance was saying. ‘‘ Between you and me, 
I made it worth his while. He was ia the hall 
by chance with a basket of ‘empties,’ and saw 
George on the stairs, He says he is greatly 
failed, and has dwindled away to half his size, 
and ia very bent and feeble ; when he saw Mattie 
he lifted his stick and shouted to him to be gone, 
and swore at bim, and he ran, but he got a good 
look round first, All the windows in the front 
are shut up, as we see, and the dust simply awful, 
He says George will allow no dusting to be done, 
that he was dressed in a kind of loose dressing 
gown, with a rope round his waist, and his hair 
was streaming all over his shoulders like a lion's 
mane, and that he looked just terrible, that is 
how he expressed it—-his very words so fierce and 
angry ; but, evidently ’—now drooping her voice 
——"‘ is not long for this world !"* 

There was no tinge of regret. upon the faces of 
any of her audience as Mes, Vauce made this 
announcement in the most impressive manner 
quite the reverse. Tho Misses Vance and Mrs, 
Grey looked at each other complacently, and then 
awaited the next sentence with the most pro- 
found attention. 

** The question is, Maria and you girls,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Vance, ‘‘ what are we to do about his 
will? If George hasa penny he has eighty 
thousand pounds. I wormed that out of Mrs. 
Bink, the attorney's wife ; and think what forty 
thousands a-piece would do for you and me, 
Maria,” nodding her head at her eister, “you 
especially, who are a widow in straitened cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Jt would do an immensity, certainly,” re- 
turned Mrs. Grey, not in a very cheerful tone ; 


shall never see a penny of it—never. You 
remember he told you frankly that he could pot 
bear the sight of you ; he called mea poor, weak- 
minded idiot to my face. He has no natural 
affection ; he, in short, hates us. He will leave 
his money to some charity, or—or to Ann 
Halliday.” 

“Tf he does I'll go to law with her, that I will,” 
cried Mrs. Vance, fiercely. “T'll declare he was 
of unsound mind, that he was coerced. I'll 
wring it from her, as sure as my name is Fanny 
Vance |!" 

“ Kasier eaid than done, mother,” put in her 
eldest daughter. “ Once that wretch closes her 
kite's claws on it it will be lost to you and your 
heirs for ever-- possession is nine points of the 
law. The thing is to get hold of him now, before 
he makes a will.” 

“Ay,” scornfully, ‘very, fine, indeed; but 
how is anyone to do that?, Who will bell the 
cat” 

“Tf we could get Halliday out of the house [ 
would storm him myself,” said the young lady, 
courageously, 

* Jf, indeed! Halliday knows her game too well 
to stir until she sees rge carried out of the 
house feet foremost, Aye, dear me! dear me!” 
sighed Mrs. Vance, piously casting up hands and 
eyes, “It’s a shocking and unchristian thing to 
see a man of George's time of life so set against 
his own nearest of kin, who never wished him 
anything but good. He is getting on in years 
now, too ;-let’s see, Maria, was it sixty-three he 
was last October? and you know the Indian 
climate is very trying on a man’s constitution. 
As far as that goes he is really as much broken, 
by allaccounts, as a man of eighty. It would 
never surprise me if he did not last out the 
winter 1” nodding her head three times, 

However, her amiable prophecy was not ful- 
filled. To her chagrin and surprise Mr. Harvey 
“ lasted” several winters, 

Mrs. Halliday still kept watch and ward ; and 
the case had been given up as nearly hopeless by 
Mrs, Vance and her daughters—who, now that 
they were getting dangerously near thirty, were 
more anxious—the latter two ladies—-to secure 











husbands than to give their thoughts and energies 


“ but what is the use of thinking of it, Fanny ; | 
it only makes us uneasy and discontented! We | 


to the problematical chance of figuring in their 
uncle’s will. 

Letters, preeents, Christmas-cards, all had been 
rudely returned, and the Vance family had, I 
may say, given up the corner house as a bad 
ob, 

; As to Mra, Grey, she had long relinquished any 
hopes in that direction, and so had her more 
sanguine eldest daughter. ‘ 

Georgie was now pearly sixteen, and no prettier 
girl walked up and down the old cobble-stoned 
streets of Hillford. 

She was not grown up. Her cousin and elder 
sister would not allow that she was anything but 
a child sfiil! Her hair hung down her back ian 
one long plait; her dress was of a juvenile cut. 
She atill went to school, and twice a day she 
passed the corner house, with ita clone windows 
and rusty door-knocker, aad had almost forgotten 
that such «a personas the renowned Uncle George 
waa in existence. 

It was one afternoon in May, as she was return- 
ing from school alone, that the following remark- 
able adventure befell her. 

I should mention that the mother, who was 
in very delicate health, had gone to London to 
be under the care of s first-rate doctor. Char- 
lotte had accompanied her ; and Georgie and the 
one servant, Sally, kept house in Ivy Cottage 
alone. 

The corner house had a large back-garden that 
ran along a good distance of the road by which 
Georgie went daily to school; and a green side- 
door opened from it—a door always locked. 

On this particular afternoor, as Georgie was 
returning, satchel in hand, she beheld in front of 
her a child carrying, with extreme care, a large 
jug of milk—presumably for the family tea, 
Alas! for her care, Her eyes were so set upon 
the brimming jug that she never noticed « big 
stone right in her way. She tripped and fell ; 
smash went the jug, and the road was liberally 
watered with the uailk. 

The child got up, slowly surveyed the catas- 
trophe with a dazed, horrified face; and then, 
sitting down on the steps of Mr. Harvey's garden 
door, burst into floods of tears, and sobbed and 
sobbed in such an utterly heartbroken fashion 
that Georgie drew near, and stood by iu silent 
sympathy. 

” Tt could not be helped, you know,” she said, 
with a view to consoling the unfortunate. “It 
was an accident. You won't be scolded §” 

“Oh, won’tI just!” looking up with a tear- 
stained, terrified face. “She'll say as I done it 
on purpose for sure~and she'll beat me! ”— 
fresh hurste of tears aud sobs at this unpleasant 
anticipation, 

“Who is she?” demanded Georgie, with in- 
creased interest, now putting down her heavy 
books, and seating herself also on the steps. 
“Not your mother, is she ?” 

" Mrs, Evans—at home, She sent me for the 
milk. It was threepence ; and—and—thac was 
the new jug!”-—-pointing to the shattered re- 
mains before her with a trembling tragic finger. 

“And did it cost much?” asked Georgie, 
anxiously, 

“Ninepence. Oh, won't she just be angry! 
T—I dare nop go home!”—shivering at the 
prospect. 

“For fear she would beat you?”—in a low 
voice. 

A nod was the only reply. 

“ Does she oftendo it?” 

“ Yes, often since father went away.” 

** Then she is not your own mother ¢” 

“Nay. My mother’s dead, She is father’s 
half-sister,” drying her eyes as she spoke on the 
corner of her pinafore, ond making a grand «fort 
to control her long-drawn sobs, 

As she raised her thin bare arms Georgie 
caught sight of a big bruise on one of them that 
was .now passing into the greenish shade, and 
pointing, asked, hastily,—- 

* Did she do that?” 

A burried nod was the answer, and an en- 








deavour to conceal the bruise. 
“What a horrid woman!” she ejaculated, 
“ Suppose I go home with you—do you think she 
would let you off? IT can tell her I saw how it 
happened. She would believe me.” 
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1 miss, for once 
would beat me all the 
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ye 
el be done?” exclaimed 
MY z, ve the money ; 
hut I ar nough, Ninepence 
, -~ 
. r 1elpless t 
«A milk threepence; that w a 
] me producing a shabby 
é purse a! rning it completely inside out, 
1 carefully counting the conter chiefiy 
me *T have tenper lfpenny,” handing 
b ov Go and buy an ug and get some 
k, as fastas you can. Verhaps if you 
airy people they will make up the extra 
railk ow, not ver mind thanking me, but 
ru u will only get into more trouble 
ing late,” 
Mhe child, mutte some incoherent e: 
of gratitude, needed no second bidding, and 
nother moment was running down the road 
reorgie’s little all hand, her speed 
accelerated by the fear immight await her 
ut me if she wae too late f tea 
She left her young benefactress still sitting on 
the steps, looking after her till she turned an 
ang] lwas out of sight; then Georgie rose 
I ly turned to pick up her books, which 
were on the steps behind her, 
did so truck her t ome 
t! ieecr ab € Yr, Yhat was ? She 
ised and looked again 
[t w very funny thing; it was an eye— 
a ve A DUMAN ey yazing steadily at her 
fr a smal! round hole more than half way up 
the door + aa 
It stared 1 in a brazen, unwivking 
; [t was a grey eye, and had the advar 
‘ f her ; for she was before it from head t 
1 the part of the eye, it had nothing 
> tion but its little hard, 
re g 
1 fa ted e seconds, probably 
ali tinute, and then some spirit of mischief 
t ! vas nothing t a school 
1embered—-and she suddenly placed 
hand over the aperture in the door, and thu 
t end he orb’s investigation, 
in a moment she felt the door moving— 
net y.- ” wiy~-and a hoarse, 
if) i hy t a 
{ 23 
\ E ] 1 without waiting 
for v1 t M or enterec 
< ! d wi e 
er nD ges 
n 0r, t was 
‘ t ral t 
presumab! not th he | ver seen him 
? I nswered to the vivid descrip- 
t tha ne had drawn with 
ty ed brus! e than once in her 
t v1 vi I wae a tall, thin, 
ber erce bushy ebrows, a yel- 
xy parchment, a long, grey 
€ hrow ) he habitually passed his 
k ingers. He was sed in a grey 
g gown, a grey embroidered skull cap, aud 
5 : P, aaa 
Tes tr 
ai > f nanded, gruffiy finger- 
g ard he k Whet's your name | 
? ey.” answered, not the least 
abashe i s afraid of no one— 
€ 4 7 
( ved, “ Not the daugh 
ro widow ; not one of that 
at, I hoy 
Maria Grey i a0 Tam her youngest 
gt ’ retu he youvg lady, promptly ; 
and 1 king him boldly in the face, “I 
OY you are 5 nele George r 
Humphi” ferocious!y, “1 suppose soi 
they often talk of me, and wonder how long 
mo going to live, and how much money I’ll leave 
hem , 7, don’t be afraid of me; speak 
the truth for 4 
“T always speak the truth, and I am not the 
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least afraid of you,” returned his niece, bravely ; 
“what harm can you do me?” surveying him 
defiantly. 


“No harm, certainly, but I might do you a} 


great deal of good, 
say ! 
gravel 

“My mother never speaks of you, and Aunt 
Jaue hag not lately, She used to say that she 
siipposed you would leave all your money to some 
charity, and she thought charity began at home.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” interrupted the old man, 
witha Jaugh like the bark of adog, “Not bad, 
that.” 

" And she also said—remember you told me to 
tell the truth, and I suppose people are afraid to 
tell it to you,” continued Georgie, now brave to 
rashnese—‘‘ that everyone knew that Halliday had 
you under her thumb, and that she would take 
care to be .your only legatee, and——” 

“* What ! what ! !” raising his stick in 


Well, go on ; what do they 
hammering his stick impatiently on the 


what ! 
a threatening manner, and stammering with pas- 
t! How dare you! 

“You told me to speak the truth,” she 
answered, stepping back a pace or two beyond the 


1: 
chi 


| eat a good dinner,’ 


sion, How dare you, you impudent, boldfaced 
” 


| it, and she gazed around in wide-eyed amazement 

at velvet curtains, Persian carpets, oil paintings, 
| and carved chairs; her unele accepting her un- 
spoken raptures with twinkling eyes and much 
clawing of his beard, 

‘Not what you expected tosee, eh! Another 
plate for this young lady,” to a foreign-looking 
man servaut, Of whom Georgie had ‘never even 
heard—a black-eyed, swarthy-looking n, 
with soft, swift movements, and large gold rings 
in his ears. 

“Tt’s my whim to live like this,’ said the 
old gentleman, unfolding a table napkin. “I 
don’t live in Hillford always, either. Halliday is 
my watch-dog, and keeps the door, but she is not 
niy only servant, as people seem to think. I have 
Negri—oh, here he comes. Now let me cee you 


‘*} dined at one o'clock, thank you, and I was 
just going home to my tea,” she replied, frankly. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, namesake, Young people 
can eat at any time,” and thus encouraged Miss 
Georgie managed to dispose of a very respectable 
repast, and of a large supply of strawberries 
(forced, of eourse) and cream, and several delicious 
little chocolate wafers. Her uncle, she could see, 





radius of the stick, “and now that I have spoken 
it, and told you what you asked to know, you 
would strike m 
don't want t 


know you, 
7 
med, indignantly, 
po; not yet,” returned her uncle, cool- 
“ You are not a bad sort of specimen, 
after all, and you are not responsible for your 


Georgie is your name, eh? called after 


Yes,” fiercely, “I’m sorry tosay lam. Are 


you going to let m 


ut or not?” pointing to the | 


yes, namesake ; presently, presently. | 
nd take a walk round my garden, and | 
i shall go. Come, now, you must not be | 
cross. I caw you give that child the money. 
You are not a bad girl ; not a bad girl, Any 
other name besides Georgina, eh!” walking be- | 
side her doi a broad gravel path that inter- | 
sected his large and beat:tifully kept garden. 

“No,” shortly. 

“ And how old are you, namesake ?” grinning 
and combing his beard with his long fingers as be | 
eyed her narrowly, 


“ Yes 
e ~ 


’ 
1 at 
| 


then y« 








Sixteen in September,” | 

‘ Not sweet sixteen, eh, namesake? Sour six- 
teen just now ; but not a bad girl—not at all a | 
bad girl. Look here—here comes Moses,” he | 
added, as a monster red torn cat came trotting 
towards them, with his tail erected like a quill | 
pen 
“ Moses shall be. provided for, oh, yes! And | 
vow, sweet sixteen, what would you say if I | 
was to leave you my money? What would you | 
think of that, my dear ?” 
To this query his niece made no answer. She | 
sialked along in silence, telling herself that her | 
Uncle George was mad—stark, staring mad ! i 





“ Would you not be happy if you had heaps of 
money, eh?” 
“JY don’t know. You don’t look very happy 
with all you have!” she answered, with a shrug. 
“Delicious, truth-telling child!” combing ma | 
beard, pausing and eurveying her ecstatically. | 
“ You are a prize ; you must come.and see me | 


often. You shall comé in and dine with me 
now !” turning towards the house as he spoke, in 


answer to the faint tingle of » bell 

Georgie wae divided between anger and curi- 
osity--curiosity to see the interior of Uncle 
George's mysterious mansion, and curiosity, after 
a short struggle, gallantly carried the day; and 
she, without any great show of reluctance, fol- 
lowed the eccentric old gentleman before her into 
the house, The front might be shut up to her 
critical eye, but it was in use. 

The dining-room, #0 early as five o’clock, was 
it up, the table laid for one. The plates, appoint- 
ments, and dishes were all apparently of solid 
silver, and a magnificent candelabra, with about 
twenty wax candles, blazed in the middle of the 
table, 

Everything was in keeping with this splendour. 


9.93 | 

You are a wicked old man! I | 
I don’t want your 
ney | Open the door and let me go,” she ex | 
! 


| been here or seen me, 


| choose ray 


opened } 


| enclose 


was by no means indifferent to the dainty dishes 
obsecuiously handed to him, and ate deliberately 
and in silence, 

After the meal had come to a conclusion and 
coffee had been served, her relative abruptly con- 
ducted her once more to the garden, and said, as 
he whiffed ata curious long pipe,— 

* You mus> go, now, namesake, 
you must make me a promise,” 

“Yes,” interrogatively, thinking how fanny it 
was to come into daylight once more, and feeling 
as if the dinner had been an unreality. 

“Promise me never to mention that you have 
Promise me this faith- 


Before you go 





fully.” 

“But why!” reluctantly. Of what would 
her glorious adventure avail her if she might 
not even epeak of itin the bosom of her family ? 

“Never mind the why,” irtitably. “You do 
not leave this without giving me this promise, 
and I shall know if you keep it.” 


“Well, then,” slowly, ‘I promise, but I should 
have liked to tell my mother ; may I not tel} 
her ?” 


You will tell no one,” imperiously, “I do not 
affairs to be gossiped all over this 
ongi 









scandal ng town. Itisenongh for therm that 
they think Jam mad; let them! And now for 
your promise, and look sharp about it.” 

"Yes, I promise,” said Georgie, with visible 
reluctance, 

That’s al! right—that is as it should We ; and 
here you may go,” opening the gate as he spoke. 
“Weare not likely to meet again-—it will be better 

i you are not aba! a bad girl—not at 
‘|. Here,” pressing something into 
* her hand as he bade her farewell, 


‘don't look at that till you get tothe end of the 
1, And now go—be off!’ pushing her hastily 
the door, and quickly locking it behind her. 
Whatever he had placed in her hand with such 
mystery felt very small and very flat. What 
t be? She would soon know. 

an to the end of the road at the very to; 
speed, and then paused panting, an 

r hand to see what was the wonderfu! 
jonation Uncle George had so. impressively 
d iu her palm. 

It was a shilling ! 

And there is no doubt but that in the present 
straitened condition of the young lady’s finances 
a sovereign would have been a more acceptab': 
discovery. 





She 


? 
of he 








CHAPTER II 


are’s extraordinary adventure seemed to 
her like a dream. 

She bad not been wore than an hour in the 
“ Opre’s Castle,” as they sometimes designated 
the corner house, and she could hardly realise the 
fect at all as she waiked past the green door next 
morning, ¢n route to school, nor betieve that she 
had ever beet inside it. 


Ge 








Never had countrified Georgie seen anything like 


As she had no power to dwell upon and discuss 
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the visit with another pereon,and as she was in the 
midet of preparing for examinations at school, the 
matter soon passed away into the dimmer 
recesses Of her mind, She had other things to 
think of, 

Indeed, she was soon to leave school, and Hill- 
ford, and Uncle George altogether behind her, 
and enier upon a new scene, for Mrs. Grey had 
been ordered to live in the South of England if 
she would live at all, and to abandon Ivy Cottage 
and the damp prevailing at Hillford beforeanother 
winter had set in, ve 

Consequently the early autumn found her and 
Ler two daughters already established in a neat 
detached villa on the outskirts of Southsea, living 
under the wing of # large; imposirg house, con- 
taining the father, mother, and sisters of Mrs, 
tho lawyer’s wife of Hillford, and.the 
Haines, 

They were very kind and hospitable to the new 
arrivals, put them in the ways of the place, lent 
their gardener to “do up” the widow’s small 
domain, and constantly invited the two girls to 
dinner, . ; 

Charlotte alone responded to this, as Georgie 
was not “out,” was (oo shy, and was averse to 
leaving her mother, 

The Greys and the Blaines, as winter went on, 
became very intimate, and there were daily goings 
up and comings down between the two houses, 

The intimacy was chietly between the young 
people, for Mrs. Blaine and Mrs. Grey had but 





little in common beyond the delinquencies of | 


their servants, the weather, and woo! work. 

Captain Blaine was a fierce-looking, reserved 
veteran, who spent most of his time between his 

club and his study, 

There were two Blaine boys, who were at 
school, and they, the Greys thought, comprised 
the whole Blaine family, ‘till one afternoon 
they were astonished to see Mary and Grace 
arrive with a good-looking young man in their 
train, whom they presented as their brother 
Peter. 

“ He took us all by surprise,” said the elder 
Miss Blaine, as she seated herself by her hostess 
and nodded affably at her brother.“ He dropped 
in last night quite unexpectedly from South 
Africa—the gold-fields,” 

“We-—we uever heard of you before,” said 
Charlotte Grey, frankly, so surprised that she 
could not refrain from this candid remark, gazing 
at this good-looking, fair young man, with» rather 
thin, shaven face, aquiline nose, black moustache, 
and cool, searching grey eyes. 

“Very likely not,” he answered; raising his 
eyebrows, and taking in Miss Charlotte with one 
quick glance of inspection. “I’m not a remark- 
able character, Have you lived here long?” 
‘urping the conversation into a less personal 
chennel, and now making an inventory of the 
cheaply-furnished room with his calculating gaze, 

“Since August last, We are quite new- 
comers,” 

“You came from Hillford, did you not, and 
knew my sister, Mre, Bint?” 

‘Oh, yes, we knew her very well; che was 
one of my greatest friends,” «ffusively. “She is 
coming down here next week.” 

“Ab, indeed ; we shall be quite a family party 


going to stay there all day. Catch me paying 
visita with you in a hurry.” 

“Now, Peter, don’t be disagreeable,”’ said 
Grace, sharply. “When you do come home you 
should make yourself pleasant. and be civil to our 
acquaintances, The Greys are great friends of 
ours. I saw you nearly yawning in Charlotte's 
face, You have become a regular bore if you 
can’t be civil for ten minutes to a pretty girl.” 

“A pretty girl! ‘You call her a pretty girl!” 
scornfully. “I’m sorry for you.” 

“Well, at any rate, you can’t deny that Georgie 
is pretty.” 

“What, the young one talking to Mary, that 
looked as if she was afraid I was going to bite 
her? JI don’t admire your bread-and-butter 
misses,” shrugging his shoulders contemptuously ; 
“but it’s alwaye the way with you~all your 
geese are swaus! You need not ask the Miss 
Greys up to entertain me,” lounging into their 
own hall as he spoke. 

Of course Charlotte cross examined her friends 
about their very presentable grown-up brother, 
and Mary and Grace were not nearly as open as 
they were on other topics. 

They admitted that he* had been “a litile 
wild ;”’ that he and papa did not get on; that 
he bad been lazy at school, and had got int« 
scrapes ; but that he was their mother’s 
favourite, 

“T may as well tell you at once,” said Grace, 











contrived to set the matter before him, as he and 
she were hurrying home from the pier, oue 
boisterous December afternoon—in the silence 
common to near relations, 

“You say,” she said, suddenly, “that papa 
declares he won’t give you house-room for more 
than another month—that you have no money, 
nothing but a few suits of clothes and a port- 








in a sudden burst of frankness, “that Peter and 
I don’t get on either, Annie is his chum. He 
is too much of the fine gentleman to suit me ; but 
he can be very nice when he likes,” she added, as 
if by an after-thought, 


in society,” chimed in Mary. “It’s very hard 
on him that papa would not let him go into the 
navy as he wanted, but set him up in coffee in 
Ceylon |” 

“Ceylon!” echtoed Charlotte, ‘I thought he 
came from Africa }”’ 

“So he did, last. Ceylon was his first venture, 
poor fellow ; he has been so unlucky.” 

She did not choose to enter into all the other 
ventures into which Mr, Peter had embarked 
and failed. He did. got favour his home with 
much of his society. Charlotte (who secretly 
admired him greatly) was bitterly disappointed 
evening after evening that she spent there, and 
he never condescended to appear. But after his 
sister, Mra. Bint, bad paid her annual Christmas 
visit, a change came o’er the spirit of his dream, 
He not only was always ‘at home” of an even- 
ing, but constantly made his way, of his own 
accord, into Mrs, Grey’s little cheap drawing- 
room. 

What did this mean! His sisters, Grace and 
May, were amazed at the hours he spent in 
making himself agreeable to Mrs. Grey, Charlotte, 
and, above all, Georgie. He established himself 
quite as lam de 1& maison, and never a day passed 
that he did not find his way down to Moorside 
Villa. He was filial to Mrs, Grey, devotedly 
attentive to Charlotte—but his sister, Mary, 
eecretly felt that it was Georgie that was his 
attraction. But why? and why this sudden 
weathercock behaviour / 

When questioned, he politely told his relatives 
to “shut up, and mind their own business, and 











for Christmas—a most touching sight.” 

Charlotte did not see the sneer that accom- 
— this speech, and he added, in a lower 

one,— 

“ Aunie is my favourite sister.” 

Miss Grey was flattered by this covfidence, and 
‘uch impressed by the languid manners and irre- 
proachable clothes, boots,.and moustache of this 
newly-discoyered Mr. Blaine, and put forth all 
her powers of fascination, ” 

Well for her self-esteem that she did not 
notice the ewift siguals for departure that Mr. 
Peter Blaine bestowed more than once on his 
eldest sister, 

: In the end thesé signals were answered, and 
they rore, all three, to take their leave, Miss 
~“aine Warmly inviting Charlotte Grey to come 
vp in the evening and “ have sowe music.” 


_ Why on earth did you ask her up?” eaid her 
brother, as he strolled slowly homewards. “ Have 
we not had enough of her? I thought you were 








to leave his affairs alone.” So they possessed 
their curiosity with what patience they would, 
and waited to see what Peter was aiming at; for 
he never took trouble—and so much trouble, as 
in the present case—without lookirg for some 
remunerative return, 

I will let you behind the scenes, and inform 
you, without delay, that the object Mr. Peter 
Blaine had in view was a very considerable one.— 
namely, eighty thousand pounds! And how he 
came to set about attaining it was through the 
secret information cf his favourite sister, Mrs, 
Bint, 

Mr. Biot was Mr. George Harvey’s lawyer. 
He was a weak man, and confided one or two 
professional secrets to the wife of his bosom, | 
Oh! foolish Mr, Bint. Generally she was most 
prudent, but in the present instance she did not 
see, as she said to herself, why she should not | 








turn her knowledge to some account, and do poor 


Peter a good turn for once, And this is how she 


“He dances divinely, and is awfully popular | 


manteau, and thore not paid for—that Africa is 
too hot for you in every sense, that you see ni 
opening anywhere, and that you have no 
resource }”’ 

“Not one, I see nothing for it but to cut my 
throat,” grimly, 

“Peter, how horrid of you!” in a 
diegust. aK 

‘Well, it’s a nasty idea, but I'll be obliged to 
do something of the sort; it will be an easier 
death than slow starvation.” 

“Why need you starve? Oh! dear, Ob! 
dear, Peter, I don’t want to lecture you, but what 
a wasted life yours has been! = Vhat good starts 
you have had—in Ceylon, twice in Londen, in 
Liverpool, in New York-—and you have got out 
of everything, and always fey ib was not ycur 
fault. And you always are drowned in debt, as 
a matter of course. I khow mamma squeezes al} 
she can out of the housekeeping money for you, 
and it’s like pouring water through a sieve,” 

“There,” avgrily, “that will do. TI hate 
lectures. I’m not looking to you to pay my 
debts, am I? J never came on you for a shilling, 
at anyrate. You are all very generous with 
sermons and advice-—advice is the only thing 
you’ve ever given me, and it’s very cheap and 
nasty.” 4 

“I’m going to give you something , 
than advice,’ returned his sister, ‘and it’s 
more than you deserve, I can tell you. I am 
going to put you in the way of becoming the 
master of eighty thousand pounds. What do 
you say to that?” 

“Simply the word bosh |” returned her bro- 
ther with a laugh of the rudest incredulity. “Ii 
eighty thousand was going so cheaply you would 
help yourself first.” 

* T cannot help myself, or you may be 
that I would,” she rejoined with the utx 
candour. “ Here, don’t leb us goin yet. Take 
another turn, and I wil] te!l you all about it. 
But it is a secret you wmuet promice to keep—re- 
member that.” 

“7’ll remember it sharp enough, especially if it 
has anything to do with the coin so far away.” 

“You have heard, perbaps, of old mad George 
Harvey, Mrs. Grey’s brother. He lives at Hill- 
ford, shut up in his house, like a bear in his den 
from year’s end to years end,” 

No, I never heard of him,’’ said Peter 
tiently. 

“Well, you shell hear of him now. He is an 
old, half-crazy, Anglo-Indian, who made heaps 

noney in Calcutta, and came home about fifteen 
years ego and settled in Hillford. His two sis- 
ters lived there, Mre, Vance anc Mrs, Grey ; but 
he would have nothing tosay to them—he would 
not let them come near him—nor, indeed, anyone 
but his doctor, James, who is bis man of Luainess, 
and one or two old fogies like himeelf, with 
shrivelled up livers and ferocious tempere. Fe 
made a will about ten years ago, leaving all 
his money to charities except a huge legacy to his 
housekeeper—no mention of apy relative in the 
document from first to last—but a year ago he 
gent for James again, tore up will number one 
and made him draw up avother, in which the 
very comfortable sum of eighty thousand pounds 
is left to hie niece and namesake, Georgina Grey, 
and at her own absolute dieposal.” 

“Not that girl with the hair down her back 
and the big eyes ?” almost shouted her astounded 
listener, 

“ The very identical young lady,’ 

“ She does not know of it?’ 

“No. No one knows of it excepting James and 
you and J. lam doing very wrong in divulgin; 
a professiona) secret, but your case 1s, as you 
say, desperate. You will never—never be able t 

ake a living for yourrelf. You are nice looking, 
gentlemanly, agreeable, when you choose, and £ 
strongly recommend you to go in for the 
heiress.” 
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“TI shall if you can ‘promise me that it is a freely at the butler or at the dogs ; he calls the 


true bill” 

“Peter!” in a tone of indignant amezement, 

“ All right, then, but I can’t marry her now, 
apd live on air till the old fellow is gathered to 
hia forefathers. Can I?” 

“No, you must manage the rest for yourself. 
You were always good at scheming, You are 
#ure not to beat a loss,” returned Mrs, Bint, em- 
phatically. ‘I have done my share, and now you 
must do yours, The first thing, of course, is to 
make up to the girl, and make her desperately in 
love with you. That will be easily managed, as 
she is a countrified, simple, little chit, who has 
never read a novel, and will believe every word 
you say, and look upon you as a kind of demi- 
god having got a hold upon her heart, You can 
do a great deal in a month, You leave the 
country and come back when her legacy drops in, 
which it is sure to do shortly, James saya the 
old man is greatly broken, and could not possibly 
last another six months. And here we are at 
home,” said Mrs, Bint, pausing, “ and we must go 
in, or we shall be late for dinner.” 

“You are a clever little woman, Annie,” soid 
her brother, admiringly, as he gave the bel) a 
loud peal ; “and as there is no time to be lost I 
ehall open the trenches at once, and drop down 
to tea with the heiress to-night.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Tux eveniog after this conversation Mr. Blaine 
made svery elaborate toilet, and, much to his 
younger sisters’ surprise, volunteered to escort 
them down to the Villa, as they termed Moor- 
aide. 

“T may as well be there as here ; anything to 
kill a couple of hours,” he added, languidly. 

His arrivaliv the wake of his relations was an 
imroense surprise to Mrs, Grey’s family, and his 
urbane and agreeable manners astonished them 
quite agreeably. 

He condescended to talk to Mrs, Grey, to ad- 
mire her prints, to praise the flavour of her tea. 
ie was quite marked io his attentions to Char- 

ite, and not afew of his crafty glances fell on 
bias Georgie, who sat shyly io the background 
with s kitten on her knee, thinking what a won- 
deriully clever, handsome, fascinating, person 
waa the Blaines’ brother, Peter. 


His glib traveller's stories, and hia second-hand | : “och . . : 
| the marketing and the family shopping almost 


wit, filed this poor bevighted little maiden with 
mingled awe, admiration, and respect, and her 
simple face was the wirror of her mind, 

After he had taken his departure—squeezing 
Charlotte’s ring into her fingers in his adieu— 
that young lady was in a very elevated mental 
condition, and in remarkable spirits, 

She took a long look at herself in the gloss ere 
she went to bed, and twisted her head from 
side to side coquetishly 
Mr. Peter bad been attracted at last, and time 


for him 


She smiled to herself as she remembered one 
vr two of his sweet epeeches, and one or two of 
his stock compliments. 

He was very nice-looking—she admired fair 
mea—and his manners were so easy, and yet so 
reserved. 

She dared not cross-question him—as he cross- 
questioned her—yet. And he was coming again 
to-morrow. Yes, my good young lady, but not to 
Bee YON, 

You would be. a little surprised if you could 
read that gentleman's thoughts as he sits over his 
bed-room fire amoking—his mother had timidly 
suggested the kitchen for this performance ; but 
even when the servants have left the coast clear, 
he is much too tive a gentleman to patronise the 
lower regions. 

And he gives a good deal of trouble in the 
house. It is not his good pleasure to rise until 
the day is warmed, say eleven o'clock ; he break- 
fasts at twelve—his father is not aware of this 
proceeding, he breakfasts at 5.30 sharp—he 
lounges out, he lounges in with dirty boote. He 
calls for whisky and water and glasses of sherry 
of all hours, he even demands devilled bones after 
the cook has retired for the night; he swears 




















|; maids “ my dear,” and his sisters “ you women,” 


and is by no means a favourite with the house- 
hold, 

As he stretches over the fire he seems to be 
thinking, for he frowns heavily, and mutters to 
himself,— 

“| suppose it's safe, but its a risky game to 
play. However, it’s a case of Hobson’s choice. I 
have nothing to lose, and I can’t well be worse 


off than I am now, but it’s a ticklish business,” | 


knocking his pipe on the hob and emptying out 
the ashes, “a very ticklish business, Still, if I 
keep my head cool and my tongue between my 
teeth I may pull through. I think I eee my 
game. As to the girl, sheis a mere child ; she is 
the easiest part of it. How she stared at me to- 
night with her great big eyes when I improvised 
that thrilling experience of the African lion 
hunt! I've aciear field, and can make myself 
the hero of any number of magnificent expivita, 
and I wili, as I see it takea. I'll bet myself a new 
hat I will turn her round my finger within a 
week. The ‘ Othello’ business will be my line. 


She loved him for the dangers he had passed.” 


“Ah! ah!” the other one thought, “ that 
black-eyed one is a sharp customer, and pro- 
bably fancies I am smitten with her, She may 
give some trouble, but I think I'll manage her 
too, Eighty thousand pounds!” he exclaimed, 
now commencing to walk up and down his room. 
“ Eighty thousand pounds, no blind nut that ; 
and, of course, James Bint ought to know, as he 
drew up the will. Annie is not a bad little woman, 
though she’s losing all her looks. There are 
worse people than Annie,” which wasa very true 
remark, aud those worse people might be headed 
by her brother Peter. It really would be hard to 
find anyone much worse (“did find”) than he 
was, Andit was to him that generous Mrs. Bint 
was anxious to make over simple little Georgie 
Grey and her very handsome fortune, 

Mr, Peter Blaine carefully and quickly carried 
on his operations, 

At first his attentions and his giftsof flowers, 
papers, books, and boxes of chocolate were 
general. 

Georgie had not the faintest idea of his designs, 
and, indeed, he had but little chance of noticing 
her in her sister's company. 

He soon saw this, and was quite equal to the 
occasion, 

He discovered it was Georgie’s business to do 


daily, acd he hung about Palmerston-road at 
twelve o’clock on the look-out for her, and not 
1D Valu, 

‘he second morning of his watch he met her 
accidentally, and as accidentally he escorted her 
home, carrying her parcels, aud ingratiating him- 
self with the simple Georgina at every step. 

She had long established him as a hero in her 
own inind. Those feats of his (?) by field and 
flood had been listened to with greedy ears, and 
garnered up in the storehouse of a very reten- 
tive memory. He was in her opinion a Bayard, 
eans peur et sans réproche ; and when this Bayard 
deigned to notice her, to walk with her, to carry 
her parcels (a Sally Lunn and a tin of cream) her 
heart was almosttoo full, She could not speak 
for emotion—it did not need—he spoke. 

He told her of his lonely life, his unsympathetic 
home, his longing for some one to love. He did 
not become personal, he only cashed a large draft 
on her sympathy, aud made a great stride in their 
intimacy. 

Poor child! she little knew the road he was 
leading her. 

He pressed her hand and looked tenderly into 
her shy grey eyes at parting, and told himself 
complacently as he strolled homewards, “ that he 
had certainly scored one that morning.” 

These walks from the shops became of daily 
occurrence, and were extended. They were not 
exactly a secret, but, somehow, neither of them, 
Mr, Peter or Georgie, ever happened to mention 
these meetings. 

This was the first training he gave to the young 
lady, and she was gradually falling more and more 
under his influence, His was the master-mind. 
He was a shrewd, experienced, crafty man of 





thirty, who knew the world and its ways by 
héart, and who believed in nothing but self, 

She was a girl of seventeen, with as much 
knowledge of mankind as a child of seven ; be- 
lieved implicitly in everything she was told ; was 
as trausparent as glass, and as unsuspicious as an 
infant, 

It seemed a wonderful thing to her that this 
high and superior being could care for her and 
her society ; but he told her that’ he did—that 
she was his little wood violet-—that it refreshed 
him to look at her—that he loved her. Yes, he 
acted his part well, 

He did not care really two straws about this 
unsophisticated big chil¢c, with her great wonder- 
ing eyes, her golden tawny hair, her abrupt man- 
ners, and her gauky figure. 

He was merely making love to her eighty 
thousand pounds! Bnt she, poor innocent, of 
course, never guessed this, and she not only be- 
lieved in, but adored Peter. 

Peter kept his little love affair very private 
from his own family, from Charlotte, and from 
Mrs. Grey, and was most guarded in his manner 
when he took tea at Moorside—and why? What 
was the reason of it ¢ 

Georgie had plucked up her spirit to ask why 
might she not tell her mother and Charlotte, 
and Grace and Mary, who wereso kind to her ' 

“T'll tell you why, my sweet Georgie. In the 
first place, 1 have no money, and your mother 
would uot hear of me as a son-in-law yet; 
secondly, your sister imagines that I am in love 
with her—you know better ; thirdly, my family 
hate me because Tam unlucky and unfortunate, 
I never have had the hardness of heart necessary 
to get on in this world, and to grind money out 
of other people. No one has ever understood me 
like you.” (Query——did she ?) “ And yon are my 
sweet little wood violet, and think well of ime, 
don’t you, darling? We must wait I mean to 
try my fortune in America, sod shall come back 
and claim you some day,” 

“T don’t think mother would mind your being 
poor,” protested innoceat Georgie, as. they paced 
Biaine’s garden in the twilight ; “so let me tell 
her. It seems wrong to have a secret from 
mother.” 

“Very well,” said Peter, pausing and standing 
before her on the pathway in the lane, “Ii you 
think you know the world so much betterthan I do 
take your own way. You will see that she will in- 
quire into ways and means ; she will ask to see my 
father. He knows I have not a penny yet ; she 
will forbid me her house ”-~poor Mrs. Grey who 
had not the courage of a mouse !—“and there 
will be end of everything. You must choose be- 
tween her and me,” he added, resolved to crush 
down these scruples, once for all, with a firm 
hand, and to begin as he meant to go on, 

“ Oh, Peter!” sobbed his victim, “ you know I 
could not bear to give you up! You are so good, 
so brave—so—-so unselfish ” (30 he said) ; “1 will 
leave it allto you; you are far the wisest—-you 
know best.” 

And then Peter smoothed her hair, and told 
her not to ery and be a silly child, and to leave 
everything to him, and it would be all right ; 
and Georgie believed him, and was so completely 
fascinated—eo absolutely dazzled by this good- 
looking, wily, fair-headed Peter—that she suffered 
herself to be engaged to him without the know- 
ledge of a soul besides themselves. 

Their stolen meetings were so sweet, their 
public meetings were pleasant, when they each 
took up their rv/e of mere pleasant acquaintance, 
aud now and then managed to exchange a word, 
or tried “ better luck across the crowd.” In her 
case she was most sincerely ia earnest, poor in- 
fatuated maiden, Her heart throbbed with 
all the emotions and palpitations of first love-—- 
secret first love; whilst he, the wretch, was 
merely acting a well-worn part, and often felt 
very weary of the whole perfcrmance. She was 
so silly, he told himself; so eredulous—s0 
childish. There was hardly any amusement 10 
playing the role of lover, If she had been older, 
and more experienced, she would have been 
wortby of his steel, 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Marrens had been in this state for nearly a 
mouth; and Peter, despite of his father, re- 
mained at home far beyond the allotted period ; 
but the old gentleman was not to bé befooled. 
He did not intend to allow his able-bodied son to 
live on him any longer, and a stormy interview one 
evening after dinner culminated in a fortuight’s 
notice to quit. 

The next morning found Peter at the villa, 
interviewing Georgie in the en alone, 

In 1 voice trembling with feigned emotion 
he gav) ber a ry Baye on imp description of 
the scene, and told that his unnatural parent 
had turned him out-of-doors ; that he was goin 
to America, when she would soon forget bim, an 
marry someone else, In short, he worked upon 
her feelings very successfully, and reduced her to 
a state of the most.abjech woe ; and then he to!d 
her to dry her eyes, put on her hat, and walk 
with him into the town of Portsmouth, and he 
would tell her what gt a doing on route. 

Charlotte waa out, Grey had no objection 
to Georgie going for a walk with Mr. Blaine ; and 
soon the couple started, and they had not 
proceeded far when Mr. Peter discussed his 
scheme, 


“You say you will be constant to me, Georgie? | 
Words are cheap, I prefer dceds, How can I } 


tell what may ba: before I. have even landed 
in New York ! omen are all fickle. Perhaps 
in six months’ time you will be married to another 
fellow, and cutting me in the street |” 

“Oh, Peter! how can you!” she protested, 
with quivering lips, 

“Then will you prove your love by a teat, 
Georgie ?”” 

“ Yes, gladly. Need you ask?” 

* Then marry me before I sail ¢” 

‘ ie suddenly stopped on the pavement, 
and | at her companion with parted lips 
and incredulous eyes. : 

“You need not be alarmed. I don't want 
you to rough it in the States; it will just bea 
mere matter of form, just to bind you to me, 
and no one elee—just to ease my miud. I gail 
this day fortnight, The day I sail, if you con 
sent, we will be married at the registry office, 
aud you will be secretly my wife! And [I 
shall have secured the eighty thousand pounds,” 
thought Peter to himself. It cannot escape me 

en,” 


The suggestion was a shock to Georgie ; but 
her clever companion soon talked her out of 
all her seruples ;- and within half-an-hour she 
found herself inside a regiatry-office at Porte- 
mouth, etanding shyly in the background; 
whilst Peter, the persuasive, gave formal notice 
for the ge te, Boas Peter Blaine and Georgina 
Grey that day fortnight. 

The announcement was actually affixed to 
a board outside the door in the public street ; 
but her fiancée reassured G that no one 
they knew would be li to come that way, 
They were quite safe, on no account was 
she to tell mother, This was the text of 
his conversation nearly the whole way home ; 
and Georgie, who waa as much under his 
itfluence as if he had mesmerieed her, agreed 
to his wishes, 

' That night he wrote to Mrs. Bint, and told 
her cf the step he bad taken, and ‘requested 
the loan of fifty pounds, to be repaid with 
interest out of the legacy. ; 

Mrs, Bint responded with only half that sum, 
and with a long epistle full of warnings, cautions, 
and advice and @ certain amount of sisterly appro- 
val of his proceedings thus far. 

* * me * . 

Charlotte Grey heard of the approaching de- 
parture of the fascinating Peter with grief and 
dismay (but what was her grief in comparison to 
Georgie’s!) She was amazed and disappointed 
that he had not spoken, and positively hoped 
sgainst hope up to the very last miaute, which 
ssows how well and how artfully Mr. Blaine had 
played his cards, 

She never for 4 moment suspected that he had 
paid ani Attention to her sister, save such as 
he -would bestow upon a child, and she looked 
upon Georgie as nothing more. 


_ The day of departure came, and in the morn- 
ing, Georgie making some vague excuse, left 
home immediately after breakfast, ostensibly 
for Southsea and shopping, in reality for Ports- 
mouth and marriage. 

Peter met her at a certain rendezvous, and to- 
gether they walked to the office ; and there, with 
the door wide open, and with two passers by as 
witnesees, brought in casually for the occasion, 
they were made man and wife/ A ring 
placed on Georgie’s finger, and she returned hdme 
no longer Miss Grey, but Mrs. Blaine. 

She could not believe it, when she had hidden 
her ring (in her purse) and taken leave of her 
husband at the garden-gate, She felt that what 
had happened was hardly a reality as she entered 
their own modest domicile, and was imperiously 
called to by her sister to “come at once-——-where 
on earth had she been all the morning ?—and 
help her to wash up the drawing-room orna- 
ments,” It was the day of a general cleaning 
and dusting of that apartment. 

She found Charlotte in the china pantry in a 
very big apron, and not in the very best of tem- 
pers, washing and drying the precious Indian, old 
Chelsea, and crown Derby china, 

“Here, take off your hat and gloves,” she 
said, sharply, “and dry these things! What 
have you been doing? How could you stay out 
so long when you knew this was the day we 
turn out the drawing-room }” 

Georgie removed her hat and jacket, and 
muttered semething incoherent, but intended as 
an apology, as she began to take her share of her 
sister’s occupation with assumed alacrity. 

“Did you see Peter Blaine?” asked Lottie, 
abruptly, as she rinsed out an old punch bowl. 
“ Did you meec him this morning ?” 

Georgie merely nodded her head. 

“ He did uot say anything about coming down, 
did he?” 

Agaiu a shake of the head. 

* But of course he will—he will come to say 
—_ bye. I know he goes by the mail this even- 
ng. What an old wretch Captain Blaine is to 
treat his only son in such a way! What a hard- 
hearted, wicked old man !-~as bad as your Uncle 
George. There is one thing I want to ask you, 
Georgie. You must have remarked—and you are 
not nearly so young and silly as you look—how 
very attentive Peter has been tv me. He has 
even been civil to you because you are my sister, 
I have seen it myself. Now, when he comes to 
say good-bye to-night do you efface yourself as 
soon as possible, and leave Peter and me to make 
our adieu alone, I know he has something to say 
to me—something particular, Do you under- 
stand? I can tell you that [ am frightfully cub 
up at his going away.” 

Grey was so sbaorbed in her own woes and 
her own anticipations that ehe never noticed her 
companion’s quivering lips aud shaking hands, 

Strange that this worthless Peter should ever 
make euch a favourable im ion on the fair sex, 
whilst they shunned and scorned better but 
plainer men ! 

Crash on the stone flags went a lovely crown 
jug that had slipped almost like a living thi ng 
from George's shakiog, nerveless hande, 

And the sister's torrent of bitter reproach was 
the only thing that saved her from betraying her- 
self and bursting out crying at the very idea of 
Peter's departure. 

Peter came down, and, thanks to her ma- 
noouvres, had o tete a-téte interview with Char- 
lotte ; but although she wore her most becoming 
evening dress, and was tender and tearful, he 
never spoke one significant or hopeful word. 

Georgie bade him -bye (a company good- 
bye) before her mother and sister, and one of 
another fashion later on, when she rushed out 
into the garden in the dark, and there bade him 
& real and most heartrending farewell, 

She wept and sobbed and clung to hira like the 
wy young creature of seventeen that she was, 

and as if she were parting with the very lighs of 
her life. 

Once this emotional acene was over and he had 
torn himself away, raurmuring promises of con- 
stant—-constant letters, he felt a great sense of 
relief, That part of the play was over, thank 





goodness, and cting the role of Romeo was a 





severe strain upon this wolf in sheep's clothing, 
who did not care one single fig if he never saw 
Juliet again | All he wanted was her‘money ; but 
poor Juliet did not know this, and went about her 
ordinary avocations in a heartbroken fashion, 
ascribing her red eyes and dull spirits to a bad 
cold. : 

She was always first down ; her mother break- 
fasted in bed, and her vister was not an early bird, 
so she had the privilege of opening the letter box 
and taking out the letters, 

How her heart leaped when she firat saw one 
directed to her im Peter's handwriting | How she 
gloated over her treasure—how ale lived on it for 
days! Not that it was either very tender, or very 
loving, but her warm, youthful imagination sup- 
plied all deficiencies, 

She, on her part, wrote sheet, and sheets, 
and sheets, which be barely glanced over, and then 
consigned to the flames. Indeed, latterly he 
searcely took the trouble to read them through 
as they came, He would not be bothered with 
this girl’s foolish maunderings all about him and 
her, and love, and canstancy, and her mother’s 
health, &c. If there had been a line about her 
Unele George that would have been another 


His own effusions were ehort, and nob very 
frequent. How Georgie looked for them !—how 
she counted the days from mail to mail, the 
hours once that mail wasin! How she trembled 
when she heard the postman knock, and snatched 
the letters ere he had barely reached the door! 
Often she- was disappointed, and she could not 
speak to relieve her mind; and this disappoint- 
ment, and the burden of her secret, lay like lead 
upon her spirits. 

Charlotte had found another admirer, and had 
forgotten Peter. Blaine was going to 
be married. It was nob unlikely that there 
would be a wedding from the villa too; and at 
the end of the year succeeding Mr. Blaine’s de- 
parture there was a double event as predicted. 

Mary married an elderly naval doctor,and Char- 
lotte became the brideofan Australian sheep-farmer 
who had come home to see the old country and 
look for a wife, and found one to suit him ia 
Miss Charlotte Grey. 

Then Georgie was left alone, to look after her 
mother, who had become more and more of an 
invalid. 

She caught a cold at her daughter's wedding, 
and the result was that she was con fined to her 
bed for the whole of the winter. 

This was dreary work for Georgie. Her 
only visitor was Grace, who often came down to 
enliven her, and bring her books and fiowers, and 
insisted on her goiug out and taking her place in 
the sick-room occasionally. She noticed that her 
friend was in desperately low spirits, and vaiuly 
tried to rouse her ; she also noted that she made 
coustant but circuitous inquiries for her brother 
Peter. Why was this? She hinted her surprise 
one evening, as they were sitting together over 
the dining-room fire, in the twilight, alone, 

“You are always so interested in Peter, you 
funny girl ; and yet you and he were never such 
great friends. If it was anyone it was Charlotte; 
but Peter cares for no one but himself. He haa 
amused himself with dozens of love affairs, bub 
soon tired of them. He has no heart.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, Grace!” said her friend, 
shading her eyes with her hand; “I kaow you 
are wrong ; it is nob true.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear!” taking up the poker 
and giving the coals an upheaving, “ how can you 
tell half as well as his own sister, who is well 
acquainted with his character? I hope you have 
not been ao silly as to believe any of the swee: 
speeches he may have made you?” 

“Oh, Grace!” returned her companion, now 
sliding suddenly off her chair and burying her 
face in that young lady’s lap. ‘I must-~must 
tell you something ; I cannot keep it to myself 
any longer. It will kill me, this secret ; and I 
have not heard from him for a whole year.” 

“ What is your secret, you silly girl?” she said. 
“T'm sure J hope you have not been so foolish as 
to fall in love with Peter, and consented to be 
engaged to him?” 


( Tp be continued.) 
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At Castle Patrick there is a fair young wife, 
who makes glad the lives of her “lord and her 


father, and in whose heart dwells always the | 
tender memory of a face long gone, and a love | 


that was stronger than death, 
‘roma her windows she can see the white cross 
marks Decima’s resting-place, and the firat 





| toddling steps her little son takes are to the 


622 
MARGOTS NATURAL ENEMY 
30 
(Continued from page 609.) 
It will soon ver now,” she said, without 
icion of r regret’ in her voice. “I 
ave felt it all along, aud this morning I hav: 
cei a confirmation of my presentiment. It 
so, oh !so much better, because it makes 
verything clear for us, The way is no longer 
ficult to tread, and the light shines brightly at 
eend of the journey. Margot, darling, little 
Margot gake try not to sob so piteously, 
liking ts ne, and I want you not only to 
ar but understand all that I say.” 
With a great effort the young girl suppressed | 
all outward sign of emotion, and Decima went 
1, 
“You know that I am dying, that even if I 
ished it, I could not stay longer with you; but 
I have lost all desire of life—Margot dear, I stole 
rour lover from you, now I give him back 
again,’ 


‘h Decima ! Decima ! ‘You break my heart ! 


Live if only for his sake, live to teach hima love’s 
est lesson! I thought [ had hidden my secret 
y [ never meant you.to guess — sister !— 
ter —— 
‘Hush mavourneen ; I guessed it on the night 
rou saved Edward’s life ; 1 was sure of it on my 








, for I beard you at the gate, and not 


. 


























| it myself ! 


sacred spot, where all that is earthly of “auntie” 
waits for the last great call, 
[THE END. | 








FACETLA, 


~ 


Curnk ; ‘' Are you going to discharge me, then?” 
Druggist : ‘ Yea, I think we can dispense without 
you, 

Hanrnocats, Fashionable Invalid: “I came 
here for hay-fever, you know.” Irascible Bache- 
lor: ‘* Well, you've got it, haven’t you ?” 

‘ovunt: “Why should the prisoner have an 
‘eter? Can’t he speak English?” Attor 
‘No, your honour ; he’s a railway porter,” 

Macistrate: “ What passed between yourself 
and the complainant?” O'Brien: “I think, sor, 
a half-a-dozen bricks and a piece of pavin’ stone,” 

Brmxs; “The doctor advises short, quick runs 
several times a day, but he says the exercise will 
do me no good unless it has an object.” Jinks: 
‘Buy a straw hat.” 

Company Promoter (to his solicitor): ‘ What 
would you do about those charges ?”’ Solicitor : 
“Well, considering the evidence, I think this is a 
case for scornful silence,” 

Hostess; “Oh, thank you for your lovely 
rousic, Herr Blumentoff! It’s just what I like, 
It blends so perfectly with the conversation 
without in the least interrupting it |” 

Mistress: ‘ Here is a letter for you returned 
through the dead letter office, Bridget.” Bridget : 
‘Och, wirra! wirra! it must be me poor ould 
mother, thin-—the saints rist her sow] !” (Faints,) 

Ar Barcnton. Dumble: “What's a good thing 

for sea-sickness, Wimble?" Wimble: “Sucka 
lemon just before it comes on, and another one 
after it’s all over, That’s the best cure I’ve ever 
seen for sea-sickness.” 
CL “Tf you would only learn to take 
care of money I might decide to leave you some- 
thing.” Gallagher: “Why, uncle, ['m only 
gettiog myself in shape to fully appreciate your 
generosity.” 

“T wish, Mrs. Browne,” said the star boarder 
to his landlady, ‘I wish you’d give me the re- 
ceipt for that pudding we had yesterday.” “ I'd 
much rather give you a receipt for the board you 
had lass month,” returned the landlady. 

Painrtna Iystructror: “ Ze young lady pute 
ze paint on too thick.” Mrs, Newrich: ‘Oh, 
never mind that, professor, Her father’s got 
enough mouey to buy barrels of it if she wants 
it.’ 

‘A MAN who'll maliciously set fire to a shed,” 
said Mr. Slow, as he paused in reading his news- 
paper, “and burn up twenty cows, ought to be 
kicked to death by a donkey--and I'd like to do 
(Slow is very severe sometimes, } 

Railway’ Official: “M’sieu, your 
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| valet has beeh run over and cut into a dozen 


pieces.” Tanguid Englishman: “Haw! Be good 
enough, please, to bring the piece that—baw! 


| contains the key of my hat-boxs—-haw !” 


you broke in 


| John : 


until then did I realise how great a sacrifice you 
had made for me, or how vast was the love you 
had given me. I prayed then for guidance and | 
help—and wy prayer was granted, though not in | 
a way I dreamed of. Little siste sister | | 
for he joy that was, for all the joy that is to | 
e c and blees you !’ j 
You are dying for me,” cried Margot, “it | 
should be I, not you, lying here; I never, never | 
sn forgive myself 
Come closer, aroon ; Iam glad to go—Edward 
ve ine your hand, ah! dear I have loved you | 
well, but [ never could have been to you all that | 
Margot is and will be, She can share your | 
vour hopes, your labours—-and so—take | 
fr me—the best gift my hand can | 
nd 9 you are happy together think 
of é if y u van th ink ti me with Lt pain, } 
hout regret. Now, take her hand, and pro- 
niise that lue time Margot shall fill the place | 
{ am les r er y—wear the name [ should | 
have hee pr i to wear.” | 
D clma, ac t @ en is ny witz ess, you bever } 
should have had reason gret giving yourself | 
ome; even now there may be hope.” | 
I have dox wi h ype,” she answere aS itly, | 
meeting his wet eyes with compassionate gaze 
‘all is for the best, { would not have it- other 
wise if I could, Now—promise—and oh! you | 
who love each other so dearly, wwken to me— | 
let neither tin r trouble, have power to chill 
let chance ur wedded hearts | 
© With ti words she drew Margot’s | 
hand j TORE Ui! coverlet | 
4 a | war hesitated—the said in | 
a choked } 
Mare: f uk and sting into | 
t hita to ta er § ler fingers | 
fied sigh I % said 
It tk t i have loved y 30 
dearly Eds y be the last o kiss 
roodhye J starti ! , 
yurney 
* > * * * i 
thy ays she lingered, sinking painiessly; 
m the eve of » third her pure, sweet soul 
escaped to ative a and the hearts of 
se who | + ner ere heavy with woe 
Dion’s wretched allies were brought to justice, | 
and through his set teeth Edward vowec 
1 ! st rigour of the law agaiust them, 
for though Margot was firat in his love, Decima 
l been very lea id he would avénge | 
leath to t } 
Dion’s nat as mentioned in such a very 
mnpleasant f that he deemed it expedient 
o fly the this with the aid of his 
friends he su doing, and was drowned 
nm his wiy \merica. 


Judge: “How came it that when 
to the shop you carried off a lot of 
trash and left the till untouched?” 
Prisoner : “Ob, me lud, don’t you begin to scold 
me for that, I beg. I have heard enough about 
that already from my wife.” 

Iauy (to Chinese servant): ‘‘ John, is it true 
that you Chinese servants have a trade union }” 
“ Yessee.’’ ‘Suppose I should discharge 
you without paying!” “We boycotte you,” 
“But suppose, instead of a Chinaman, I should 
get agirl:”’ “Chinee union payee policeman 
to notiee flirtee,” 


] a Co RT. 


, 
Uuse.e8s 









Brive (who had eloped): “ Here is a t ‘am 
from papa.” Bridegroom (anxiously) : “ What 
does he say?” “* A}l is forgiven, but don’t come 
back,’ ” 

“Tuat's too bad! My wifeshas gone and-sent 
my handkerchief to the wash, and I'm positive 
that I tied a knot in it to remind me of some- 
thing !” 

June: ‘' We are vow going to read you » 
list of your former convictions.” Prisoner: “ In 
that case perhaps your worship will allow me to 
sit down.” 

A smart bit of repartee was overheard the 
other day at Killarney, A guide with a tourist 
scowled at a peasant who stared well at him, 
“You'll know me again if you meet me,” said 
the guide. ‘“ Not if you wash yer face,” said the 
peasant, 

A vious old ‘lady happened to’ be in 4 
Christian Endeavour meeting. She way much 
impressed by the young people’s earnestness, and 
especially pleased withthe singing. She said, 
“Oh, Ido love to hear ‘em sing! They sing 
with such venom.” . 

Hr: “How do you like the new servant?.” She 
-—“ First rates She seems very neat and clean, 
Here she comes,” “But, my dear, that is not 
the same girl whowas here yesterday morning.” 


““ You're right, John, but you asked about the 








‘new’ servant, and there she is.” 

Paerry Giri (mountain resort): “I want a 

yachting cap.” Dealer: ‘ We do not keep them 
There is nob a sheet of water big enough to sai 
in within two hundred miles of this place. 
Pretty Girl: “Oh, you mistake, I did noi 
ask fora yacht. I said yachting cap.” 
. A Local BAND was one day playing at Dum- 
ferline, when an old weaver came up and asked 
the bandmaster what that was they were playing 
“That isthe ‘Death of Nelson,’” solemnly re 
plied the bandmaster. ‘Ay, man,” remarked 
the weaver, “ye hae gien him an awfa’ death,” 

Spe: ‘And did ‘father give his concent ali 
right?" He: “ Well, not exactly ; when [asked 
him for your hand I told him that I was ready 
to put my best foot foremost, and—’ “ Wha 
did he say‘” “ He said that he was also pre 
pared to do the same-—er—and he did.” 

Lapy (to little boy): “ What are you crying 
for, my little man?” Little Boy : “ My fa-father 
has been beatin’ me.” Lady: “ Well, don’t cry. 
All fathers have to beat their boys at times.” 
Little Boy: ‘Bub my fafather isn’t like other 
fa-fathers, He’sin a brass band and bea-heats 
the big drum. : 

Tenderly she stroked his throbbing brow. 
“Tell me, my husband,” she urged, “ what is the 
matter?” He turned his pleading eyes toward 
her, “The servant girl,” he faltered, “ hae 
broken wy heart.” Rising abruptly she paced 
the foom with quick, nervous tread, “That 
dreadful creature,” she muttered, “ won't leave 
any whole bric-’-brac in the house,” 

Mrs, Kasn: “ How prettily our new servant 
speaks!" Mr. K.: “IZ hadn'b noticed it. 
Mrs. K.: ‘She must be an educated pereor. 
She invariably says ‘ titoes, and ‘ sparrow- grass, 
instead of ‘tatera’ and ‘ sparrer, , like the 
illiterate servants we have had in the house 
before, Nothing pleases me like proper pronout- 
ciation.” 

A very “fresb” young man lately made the 
acquaintance of a young lady, to whom he pro- 
ceeded to pour out a long story of some adven- 
ture in which he had played the hero, His 
listener was much surprised. “Did you really 
do that?” she asked. “T done it,” answered 
the proud young man; and be began forthwitn 
upon another long narrative, more startling than 
the first, © The woman again expressed her polite 
surprise. ‘' Yes,” eaid the fellow, with a0 
inflation of the chest; “that’s what I done. 
A third story followed, with another “‘I done 
it,” and then the Boston girl remarked: “Do 
you know, you remind me so strongly of Banquos 
ghost!” “You mean the ghost in Shakspearés 
play#” ‘‘ Yes,” “And why?” “Why, don’t 
you remember what Macbeth said to him, ‘Thou 
canst not say L did it?’” The young man could 
not imagipe why everybody laugtied, 
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SOCIETY. 


THe Duke and Duchess of Teck are going to 
Sandringham about the third week in October, 
on % long visit to the Duke‘and Duchess of York 
at York Cottage. 

Tue second accouchement of the Crown Prin- 
cess of Roumania is expected in November, and 
the Duchess of Coburg will be with ber daughter 
when the event takes place. 

Ir is thought-that the fortune left by the 
Comte de Paris will amount to something like 
two millions of money, and the Duc d’Orleaus is 
expected to inherit almost immediately an 
income of about £10,000 a year. 

Tus Princess Christian has consented to open 
a bazaar, to be held in the Highbury Athenmum 
io November next, in aid of the fund to provide 
a vicarage for the parish of St. Thomas’s, Finsbury 
Park, 

Tue Princess of Wales is to go to Copenhagen 
to attend the wedding of her niece, Princess 
Louise of Denmark, and Prince Frederick of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, which will probably take 
place about the end of January. 

Iv is probable that the Empress Frederick will 
come to England for a fortnight or three weeks 
just before her departure for Italy, to visit the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham. 

Iy all goes well the Czarevitch is soon going to 
Germany, and wil) be the guest of the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha at Coburg, 
and of the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt ab Darmstadt. His Imperial 
Highness has also promised to visit Denmark. 

Tue seventy-seventh birthday of Queen Louise 
of Denmark was signalised by the formal 
announcement of the betrothal of her Majesty's 
granddaughter, Princess Louise, daughter of the 
Crown Priuce and Princess to Prince Frederick 
of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Tae Queen will probably visit Wiesbaden in 
April next, for the purpose of taking a course of 
waters and massage, in which case Her Majesty is 
to oceupy the Royal Palace during her stay. The 
Queen has not undergone any regular course of 
treatment for the rheumatism in the knees, from 
which she frequently suffers, since her last visib 
to Aix-les-Bains in the spring of 1891. 

THe Castle Museum at. Norwich is to be 
formally opened by the Duke and Ducheea of 
York on Tuesday, the 23rd inst. The Duke and 
Duchess, who will then be residing at Sandring- 
ham, are to arrive at Norwich at one o’clock by 
special train from Wolferton; and the pro- 
grarame of the afternoon will include the function 
at the Museum, a luncheon, a visit to the Cathe- 
dral, and tea at the Palace, after which T.R.H. 
are to return to Sandringham. 

Tut Prince of Furstenberg, who entertained 
the Prince of Wales at Baden-Baden, is coming 
to England for the October meetings at New- 
market, and in November he is to be a guest at 
Sandringham, The Prince will probably race in 
England on a large seale in the course of a year 
or two, The Prince of Furstenberg, who is one 
of the richest of the German mediatised princes, 
is married toa daughter of the Duc de Talley- 
rand: Perigord, He has immense estates, with 
valuable mines and collieries, and vast forests, 
The principal family seat is the Schloss of 
Donauschingen, in the Black Forest, in the 
grounds of which residence is a spring which is 
the source of the Danube. , 

Princess Brarrice’s stall at the Crathie 
Bazaar was equipped the best of all. Gifts 
arrived from all parts of the world. The Duchess 
of Coburg sent a large contribution ; the Duchess 
f Connaught, sewed work; the Princess of 
Ww iles, carved wood work ; Princess Maud of 
Wales, beatea copper work $; and the Duchess 


_of York sent: her favourite poker work ; while 


the latest photos of Prince Edward of York sold 
like wildfire, Pririce Henry of Battenberg 
dabbled jn photography, and his studio was just 
as complete as his wife’s retiring-room. He did 
® Sool trade in photographing the fair ones for 
the moderate sum of five s illings each, 





STATISTICS. 


Nuvety srven out of every hundred Arctic 
explorers have returned alive. 

THE average of sunshine observed at Green- 
9 for fourteen years is only three hours a 

ay. 

Tue statistics show that the city having the 
greatest death ratein the world is Rheims, France, 
the proportion being 28°62 per 1,000 in each year. 
Dublin follows with 27°05 and then New York 
with 26:27. 

Sratistics show that all occupations that ex- 
pose the person to dust predispose to tuber- 
culosis, and that persons who follow sedentary 
occupatious are likewise predisposed to the disease. 
Those who live outdoors are almost entirely free 
from it. Contagion, especially due to floating 
germe, seems to explain these facte sufliciently. 





GEMS. 





Wuat is taken from the fortune also may 
haply be so mouch lifted from the soul. 

Tr is by attempting'to reach the top at asingle 
leap that so much misery is produced in the 
world. 

WuHen a strong brain is weighed against a true 
heart it seems like balancing a bubble against a 
wedge of pure gold, 

Every generous illusion of youth leaves a 
wrinkle as it departs. Experience is the succes- 
rive diseuchanting of the things of life; it is 
reason enriched with the heart’s epoils, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Home Mane Ginocer Besr.—Pour a gallon 
of boiling water upon one pound of lump sugar, 
and one ounce of bruised ginger, one ounce of 
cream of tartar and a sliced lemon ; let it stand 
till nearly cold, then add two spoonfuls of yeast, 
and the white of an egg. Let it stand three 
hours, then bottle off. It should be well corked ; 
it really ought to be tied down, Pint champagne 
bottles will do. 


Frosted PeachEs.—Frosted peaches make a 
pretty dish, and are easily prepared. Take twelve 
nice-looking peaches, and with a coarse cloth rub 
off the fuzz; then roll them in powdered sugar, 
and set them up earefully in a sheet of white 
paper op a waiter, and put in the sun. When 
they are half dry, roll again in the sugar, and ex- 
pose them again to the sun and breeze until the 
sugar is quite hard, and then putin the refrigera- 
tor until ready to serve. 


Torrex.—Two pounds yellow sugar, quarter | 


of a pound butter,a little ground ginger or lemon, 
half teaspooo cream of tartar. Put the sugar, 
the cream of tartar, and the flavouring in a nice 
pot, with one breakfast cup of water, boil about 
ten minutes, then add the butter ; do not stir 
it aball, let it boil little longer: then have a 
spoon in cold water, dip it in the toffee, and 
into the cold water again ; if.it gets hard on the 
spoon it is ready ; pour ona buttered dish till 
it ig hard, 


A Tasty Sarap.—Slice a cold boiled or baked 
beetroot, arrange it in slices overlapping each 
other, pour over a mixture made with cream, a 
vory little vinegar, pepper and salt ; garnish the 
dish with horseradish and hard boiled eggs, 
whites and yolks separate. Wash two heads of 
lettuce, dry them thoroughly, tear (not cut) them 
inte pieces, put them into the salad bowl, Take 
some sprigs of tarragon and chervil, one or two 
small chives and a little bit of parsley. . Mince 
them fine and mix them with the lettuce, and 
sprinkle with a tablespoonful of salt and some 
pepper. Pour a salad dressing over all. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Soap was taxed £28 per ton in the time of 
Queen Anne. 


Durtme the tenth century no women was 
allowed to appear at church without.a veil. 


JAVANESE brides, during the marriage ceremony, 
wash the feet of the bridegroom. 

THE nutmeg tree, when cultivated, grows at 
least fifty feet. high, and bears fruit for sixty 
years. 


Tur Ainu women in Japan tattoo their faces 
to give them the appearance of men with whis- 
kers, 

A Spanisw musician has devised a system of 
musical notation by which the sharp and. flat. 
system is done away with. 

A morr’s home in the earth has always four or 
five outlets. By means of one or the other the 
inmate is generally able to elude any danger. 

THERE is a species of terrapin at the Zoologicat 
Gardens which is in the fortunate position of not 
having to work for a living. Like the children in 
the fairy tale, it has simply to open its mouth 
and food will drop in. In the mouth of this 
reptile iz a little tag of flesh, which is in continual 
vibration, and nearly always visible, for the 
creature remains open-mouthed for hours toge- 
ther. It is believed that the sight ‘of this is 
particularly alluring to the pisciné mind; the 
fish commits the very pardonable though fata 
error of mistaking it for a wriggling worm, and 
in trying to take the bait is caught in the trap 
and swallowed. ; 

Sunsunve is the very best eure in the world 
for those microbes that scientists have frightened 
most people so badly about. For, according to 
some experiments made by two distinguished 
Germans not long ince, microbes multiply in the 
darkness at such a rate it seems miraculous. In 
a drop of water the bacilli, which numbered eight 
or ten in the early evening, had increased to some 
thirty in a drop before morning. These German 
scientists spent an entire night by the Iser, dip- 
ping out water at intervals to make these obseva- 
tions. Every hour they dipped out fresh water. 
In the morning the bacilli began to disappear 
again, | 

THe oldest known specimen of the rosebush in 
the world is at Hildersheim, Hanover. It was 
planted more than one thousand years ago by 
Charlemagne in commemoration of a visit made 
to him by the ambaseador of the Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid. In the year 818 acoffin-shaped vault 
was built around its sacred rvots, and afew years 
later a cathedral was built near by, so close, 
indeed, that the vines were trained along the 
stone walls. In «he year 1146 the cathedral was 
destroyed by fire, but the vine survived and 
still flourishts, At present it is twenty-six feet 
high and covers three hundred square feet of the 
cathedral wall. The main stem, however, after 
over one thousand years’ growth, is only two 
inches in diameter, but is said to be as hard ag 
ivory, 

Some remarkable cases of natural grafting have 
been observed lately in America, One is that of 
a sugar maple which has coalesced with a white 
pine in a woodland of Wisconsin. The trunks 
keep apart for three and a half feet above the 
ground, where they unive into a single stem. It 
is supposed that friction in the wind or the 
nibbling of a deer has frayed the green bark 
when the trees were saplings, and caused them 
toadhere, Other cases of whiie pines growing 
together have been reported, in one of them aa 
many as.four trunks univing at a sufficient height 
above the ground to allow persons to walk under. 
A veritable “ bow-knot” formed by the branches 
of a tree has also been described ; and in the 
heart of two trunks—one of burr oak, the other 
of white wood, sawn up for lumber—the antlers 
of deer were fourd imbedded. It is supposed 
that the animals had caught the tips of their 
horns in the green wood and kroken them off, In 
the heart of another trunk of hickory wood a 
horse-shoe was found ; but how it got there is 
quite a mystery. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. Q@—Prononnced Marchbanks 

Poutim.-—She zhould have a prefix. 

Sreva —Liverpool is wholly in Lancashire. 

Fasyciz.—Beots are not recoverable in court. 

Iyquimgn.—The wall at tho back of the altar. 

G T. ©.—Ho is as eligibie as any other person 

Bi zaxoe.—Eithor of the soaps you mention is good. 

Warrcnep Onn —Sorry to say the annoyance is 
incurable. 

Vaarces.—What is already “fermented” will not 
aaswer 

Sportma Tom.—We have no record of the race you 
mention. 

Rorers.— Lettuce and onions eaten just before retiring 
cause sleep, 

Brarortime.—The nationality of the child follows 
that of the parents. 

A Miyon.—A person under age cannot be made liable 
for debt 

Govsrast Reaper.—Fruit cools the blood, cleans the 
teath, and aids digestion. 

imwoa. Quary.—If your sister leaves a child, you would 
not be her heir. 

BR. O.—They have no particular signification except 
the wedding ring. 

Korrs.—" Betsy and I are out ” is in Carleton’s “Farm 
Ballads” 


Baar.—If you are injured by the refusal, you can sue 
him for damages. 

Avert — What you require can be purchased at any 
of the large toy-abops. 

Vv. @. W.—The pneumatic tyre is now universally 
admitted to be far superior. 

Ons Wao Wants ro Krow.—We do not know whether 
it jo rare, or what is the selling value of it. 

D. G.—It would be against our rule to recommend 
any particular office. 

Carais.—-Artichokes and tomatoes go well together 
with a vinegar dressing. 

T. T.~-Mr. Gladstone became Premier for the first time 
om December 9, 1863 

Vanava.—The uame “Eyre,” in the book “Jane 
Ryre,” is pronounced * air." 

Evxuny.—Not unless the agreement expressly saddles 
hina with the respousibility 

Doacas.—Chrysanthemums live longer than auy other 
flower after being cut. 

Breau.—Imprisonment for contempt of court by non- 
payment does not cancel the <lebt. 

Curmeset.--We are not aware of any means whereby 
tattoo marks can be removed from the arm. 

Witvorp.—Each article of foreign manufacture should 
ke marixed with the place of its origin. 

Rornia.--We do not think the music {s obtainable; 
songs go out of fashion and out of existence, 

Rwas.—We don't know any system which may be 
learnt in shorter time than the one you name, 

Oxcia—You can regulate the spices according to 
taste, of course. Peel, core and cut up the applea 

Movsewrre.~—To know when cake is done Haeten to 
beer tf it talks.” Cake ia silent when done, 

K. D.—it ie said to be the case; the wind blows tho 
tops of the trees to windward over the fames. 

Paacr.—Submit the ntlng to a dealer, or an 
experianced eur in such things. 

K D.—-Blondin appeared first in London af the 
Cryntal Palace on s bicycle on the low rope. 

oO. &—A man may use a gun in his own ground, for 
gearing birds or killing vermin, without a license. 

Ropgaics.-~Apply to the managing director or secre- 
tary of one of the large steamship companies. 

Auagnt.-—Sevoral translations were published. You 
wight pick up a copy at some second-hand books’ 

Havei—It would seem from the reading of your letter 
that there should be no trouble in getting 4 pension. 

Owz wo wants Apvics.—The employment of « 
solicitor is not compulsory, but we strongly advise you 
to go to the expense, 

Ose ox Distress.—-You cannot be compelled to live 
with your parents if you are able to maintain yourself 
eleow here. 

Anam.~-We suggest that you communicate with an 
animal and bird dealer sas to the value of the cat in your 
possession. 

Bararess Hat.—The only reliable" recipe " for stro 
whiskers and moustaches is the razor; if that does no 
bring them nothing will 

Aur’s Grex.—1. It is purely a matter for yourself to 
decide. We do not think ‘t is necessary to doso. 2. 
We do not see how the article you mention can be dyed 
without injuring it. %, You write a very neat hand, 





R. B. 8.—An apprentice cannot be obliged, after the 
expiration of the term of the indentures, to make up 
time lost through iliness. 


Dorna.—-Bedding should be aired every day; svery 
Plece removed and given as much individual air and 
eunshine as is possible 


A. E.—Christmas Day in 1846 came on Friday; in 
1859 on Sunday ; in 1872 on Wedmeaday ; and in 1877 on 
Tuesday. 

Foote Osr.—A person might live on a diet exelu- 
sively of milk, but would not be likely to grow very iat 
or to be very atrong. 

Swert Srworr.--Smoking in reason, say three pip* 
per day, will not injure the voice ; but on no accounts 
smoke cigars or cig rettes, 

Harassep.—If you are a weekly tenant you can claim 
no more than a week's notice ; without any compensa- 
tion for disturbance, 


A. 8.—-Lime-water Is what its name indleates—lime 
dissolved in water. ‘Your druggist will furnish it 
already prepared. 

A. M.--The difficulty iv your way is that qualified 
men are so plentiful and cheap at present it does not 
pay an owner te engage one like you. 

Cuaisroraer.--I¢t le necessary for an author to furnish 
his name and address when he sends a story to s paper. 
An anonymous atory might be a copied one. 

Puzzurp.-—-The term means music which is universally 

d as the best of its kind, and the appreciation of 
which does not depend on a mere passing taste. 


THE LILY AND THE POET. 


A Lily on the bighroad lay, 

Beneath the fierce and scorching ray 
Of midday suomer gun. 

Tt chanced Poet, passing by, 

Upon the Lily cast his eyo ; 

His sympathy it won. 


“' Poor little flower,” he pitying said, 

“ Who left thee thus with drooping head 
Beneath a burning aky ? 

Ah, me! It was a thoughtless deed 

To cast thee forth, like common weed, 
To wither and to die. 


* Away from cool and grateful shade 
Of garden bed or mossy glade 

Where, erstwhile thou didst bloom. 
My heart with pity bleeds for thee, 
Thus treated so despitefully, 

And left to such a doom. 


“The Lily is the spotless flower, 


ing Solomon, in all his power, 
like thee, sweet fower, 
Thou work of Nature's art. 


**T cannot leave thee in thy need, 

Amidst the dust to pant and bleed, 
I cannot leave thee so. 

Close by there lies a won A roere, 

Whose sparkling waters, bright and clear, 
O'er @ateriilies flow. 


Mh ra dag breast 
Tl lay thee gently down to rest, 
And banish thy 
‘The water sprites will «' eo thy shape, 
pest yey de ten 
yet ahall bloom again.” a2MA 


Op Reangn.—"‘ Don Quixote” was written by so 
Spantard named Cervantes. The book is very interest- 
ing, and many persons have read it again and again. 

& O.—People wink because the must be ki 
peep 

y eq’ 
over the surface of the globe. oe . 

Amsrriovs Yours.~—The way to employment as a 
reporter or corres t is to ap parse, ond Re saiey 
to show what you can do, in case you should get an 
opportunity to do so. 


Axyory Onz.—As you.permitted the doctor's visits by 
failing to tell him he would not be required again, you 
are supposed to have invited him to call, and are liable 
in full payment of the account sent. 

WN. E.—The term Infectious is applied to diseases which 
can be conveyed by the atmosphers ; tagion to cases 
in which there muat be some contact of a healthy person 
with » diseased one. ’ 


Braxarp.—The letters “8.P.Q.8.," inscribed on the 
standards of the Roman legions, are the fuitials of the 
words *‘ Senatus populus que Romanus”"—‘' The senate 
and the people of Rome.” 

L. M. P.—Melissa was a beneficent fairy. The name 
wae invented by the Italians, but passing into French 
and English Mterature as a poetical title, has finally 
become a recognized Christian name, i) 

Five Yxans’ Reaper.—Oamphor may be beaten ina 
mortar for some time without ced to powder, 
but if it be first broken with the pestie, and then 
sprinkled with a few drops of spirit of wine, it may be 
readily pulverized. 











¥. R.—-The Bedoutns are a tribe of Arabs whoee wan. 
derings are not confined to Arabia, but extend: over 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. The headquarters are in 
the region round about Mecca. 


Tonwonaxt.—Conservatism meang the disposition and 
tendency to.preserve what is established ; opposition to 
change; the habit of _ or conduct, of a Conserva. 
tive, who ts opposed to cal or revolutionary mea- 
sures. 


Rurvs.--In caseof separation of husband and wife tie 
care of a zoung cued, say up to four or five years, should 
remain with mother, unless it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that she is unfit to have the 
custody of it. 

D. L.—To write merely for practive, may be good as 
an amusement, but it is not good in a ealnges vomen 
Whatever is worth publishing is worth paying for, and 
ams publications are willing to pay for what they 


Dovstrot Davorrer,— , the control of a 
father over hie children extends to the age of twenty. 
one; but if a son or daughter of eighteen, able and 
willing to work independently, chooses to leave home, 
we do not know that the father can do anything to 
prevent it, 


Pr Rng A pene —- re cages ne & piece of 
e fabric, bott warp weft, anc unge it intoa 
solution of aniline and fuchsina. will dye the 
whole red, Take it out, wash it, and while moist dip it 
into ammonia; the cotton will lose their colour, 
while the linen will remain red. 

Love...—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Lord Lytton 
were one and the same person. He began bis distin. 

nished li career as Mr. BE. Lytton Bulwer ; then 

was made a baronet; then he yay ee ge ape ag 
took the surname of on Ss mally was made a 
peer, under the title of Lord Lytton. 


Wartrrproor.—Our impression is agra py be done 
to restore the colour to the cloak you speak of; but as 
we have not seen it, and therefore do not know to which 
quality or variety of cloak, under the same name, 
it belongs, we cannot speak definitely, but only advise 
you to take it to a waterproofer. 

Apyvinma Reaper.—} Ib. bay y + Ib. saltpstre 
bruised with a little common salt, 84. of cloves led, 
1d. of storax, 1 nu ted, 2 or 3 bay leaves, rose 
leaves gathered and without to the above 
ratxture ; lavender flowers may be as well; a much 
smaller quantity than this can be tried, and it does for 
a great many rose leaves, 

Tatssy.—Owing to the extreme delicacy of the fabric 
it ie almost impossible to rid velvet of a stain without 
ep is yo aa is ae pe it is the 

lat or butter on surface, and by 

the steam of a tetdlo thon the velvet ‘trons, behind 
and wiping the face of the cloth with a bit of plush, « 
large part, if not the whole, of the stain may be lifted. 


to ents, that is a 
p/n receives but little attention. Young —— 
fall in love and marry leas of tem The 
important is to live harmoniously, 


of 
and this ie a thing independent of complexion, colour 
of hair or eyes. 


McCsaray.—Private betting or wagering between 
two persons is not illegal; what the act forbids is 


coun’ oes it is to refuse to 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lonpon Reaprr. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE ie the beat remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


ONLY G&NUINE. 





It is admitted by tho Profession to be the most wonderful and valuabie remedy ever discovered. 


CAUTION--BEWARE OF PIRACY AND iMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. None Genuine withont the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


; Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sous ManuractuRER— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





THEE Pit... 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. 
THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 





Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter 





Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear, 


w & PATENT DIAGONAL 
- SEAM CORSETS, 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d., 58. 1id., 6s. lld., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 
““Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” 
— Queen. 
| THERESE GOLD MEDALS 
@\¥\\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
¢ the United Kingdom and Colonies. 











Quickly correct ail] 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
“ent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the 
maker, E. T. TOWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 
N.B.~In Half the Time and with Halj the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 


Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi’ 
nary Blacklead. 


RISING SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., also 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasis Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Stare’ Borax, Gum, Wax, c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 8d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articlcs post free for 8 stamps, or of any One tor 2 staraps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


C. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.C. 


ASTONISHING VALUE!!! 
100 Packets of Genuine Flower Seeds 1s., post-free is, 2d. 
Cash returned if not satisfactory. 

DANIEL STONE, LOUDWATER, BUCKS, 
















fORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 


SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, saje under any 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 


from their use. 





Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 
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__ WORTH A ea A BOX. 
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EEN Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
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rarceseu )\\ | Sick Headache, Constipation, 








| Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and © 


Contains Fifty-six Pills. Female Ailments. 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d.,.1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHANWI’s TooTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


bey In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
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_ SULPHOLINE =. BORWICK's 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
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COCOA Blue.. 
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BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
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